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SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH 
THE ELECTRICAL EAR... 


Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 
She was waiting lawn.” 

you were passing through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories today 
you might hear electrical mouth 
speaking this odd talk, whistling 
series musical notes, tele- 
phone transmitter. 

This mouth can made re- 
peat these sounds without variation. 
Every new telephone transmitter 
tested this mouth before 
receives laboratory manufac- 
turing O.K. for your use. 

This only one the tests 
which telephone equipment sub- 
jected the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. And there reason for the 
selection those particular words. 


happens that the sentence, “Joe 
took father’s shoe bench out,” and 
its more lyrical companion, “She 
was waiting lawn,” contain 
all the fundamental sounds the 
English language that contribute 
the intensity sound speech. 
Busily work the interest 
every one who uses the telephone 
one the largest research lab- 
oratories the world. The out- 
standing development the tele- 
phone this country proof 
the value this research. times 
like these, the work the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 
becomes increasingly 


important and necessary. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System doing its part the country’s program National Defense 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN NOVEL 


ROBERT ELIAS 
University Pennsylvania 


The Power Sympathy (Boston, 1789) the first Amer- 
ican novel? may well have been the first published this 
country, but was probably not the first novel written Amer- 
ican citizen. Fourteen years earlier, circumstantial evidence can 
believed, Thomas Atwood Digges, Warburton Manor, Mary- 
land, had had Adventures Alonso: Containing Some Striking 
Anecdotes the Present Prime Minister Portugal anonymously 
printed John Bew London. 
I 
The principal clues leading this discovery are found 
two statements the title page the New York Public Library’s 
copy the book. The first statement, part the printed title, that 
Adventures Alonso was “By Native Maryland, some Years 
resident The second, pencil, that was “By 
Digges Warburton there any doubt the 
publisher’s good faith the first instance, that doubt somewhat 
dispelled the confidence apparently responsible for the identifi- 
cation the second, and conviction strengthened the additional 
disclosure that the handwriting question not only typically 
late eighteenth century, but also closely resembles Thomas Digges’s 
Yet even without the explicit information presented this 
single title page would possible make some reasonable 


Oscar Wegelin (Early American Fiction 1774-1830, New York, 1913, 1925) lists the 
book simply “By Native Maryland.” not included Joseph Bibliotheca 
Americana (New York, 1868-1936), Lyle American Fiction 
(San Marino, Calif., 1939). 

Robert Heilman, America British Fiction 1760-1800 (Baton 
Rouge, La., 1937), and 

Digges’s letters are found mainly among the Franklin papers the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania, American Philosophical Society, and University Pennsylvania; 
the Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Washington, and Digges-L’Enfant-Morgan papers 
the Library Congress; the Lee papers Harvard; the Emmet and Ford collections 
the New York Public Library; the Rufus King papers the New York Historical Society; 
and the John Adams papers, present sealed from the public. These, together with 
letters and about him some the above collections, are the principal sources for 
information about Digges. 
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inferences, from the contents the book itself, the author’s 
life and loyalties. appears, begin with, that had first-hand 
knowledge Portugal and the neighboring countries. Native words 
enter naturally into his sentences; familiarity with the region’s 
physical aspects, distances and topography characterizes his descrip- 
tions; and personal acquaintance with the events and the locale 
colors his political well fictional anecdotes. Moreover, few 
the characters with active roles seem persons who really 
existed and were known the writer. the New York Public 
Library copy Adventures Alonso, for example, someone many 
years ago identified Capt. (I, 70) and Mr. (I, 77) 
“Jarvis” and “Hake.” Capt. J—, the story, commander 
English frigate, and Mr. H—, friend Alonso’s father, “an 
English gentleman belonging the factory” Lisbon, who dies 
before the adventures are completed. that time, contemporary 
accounts show, there were living least two Captains Jarvis the 
British navy, one whom was kind American prisoners during 
the Revolution, and two Messrs. Hake Lisbon, one whom was 
director the bank and the other whom died Lisbon, July 
30, 1772, the age twenty. 

Furthermore, fair look for autobiography the biog- 
raphy the hero, the contents the book indicate that the author 
was son respected parents and Catholic and that was edu- 
cated England near London order taught something 
about mercantile activity; for Alonso, the age fifteen, “was 
sent eminent boarding school the vicinity the capital, 
accompanied with private tutor the Roman Catholic 
while his father, merchant good standing, hoped that “by 
living some time with people, whose grandeur and opulence de- 
pended chiefly upon their commerce [Alonso] would acquire 
higher and juster notions what was intended addition, 
Alonso’s conduct can said represent the author’s idea 
heroic behavior, the attempt smuggle diamonds out Brazil and 
the endeavor carry contraband trade with the Spanish settle- 
ments bear the stamp approval and intimate that, given the 
occasion, the author would have acted, would act, like manner 
himself. 


Adventures Alonso vols.; London, 1775), 15. 
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Finally, there the substantially more definite information 
gleaned concerning the writer’s politics and nationality. Judged 
the words puts into the mouth his protagonist, reveals 
himself either Englishman sympathetic with the American 
struggle for equality intransigent American. Thus Alonso 
takes stand against despotic government and finds fault with 
Pombal, the prime minister, for having ruined Portugal’s commerce 
through deterrent taxes, through the creation monopolies, and 
through unlawful seizure property. And thus also, bring 
the point home the British reader, Alonso makes remarks ob- 
viously intended for consumption the land where the book was 
After terming the English people good sort” and 
“honest and sincere,” tells group acquaintances that “sensible 
people” believe Britain “ripe for more arbitrary government” and 
that “without some violent concussion the state, give play 
the passions, and thereby restore the constitution its first prin- 
ciples, the boasted freedom England will soon level with 
other states.” Parliament “venal,” warns, while the king’s 
ministers place themselves above the laws. 


The pre-sentiment the loss their liberties ought fill the 
mind every Englishman with horror—They ought contrast opulence, 
independency and happiness—the appendages freedom—to despotism 
—the uncertainty property, and all that train evils which accompany 
arbitrary power. This picture they ought constantly have view, 
order awaken their attention their interest, prosperity, and welfare. 


sum, added the explicit clues already cited, the internal 
evidence Adventures Alonso suggests that the author would 
all likelihood have been Catholic, have gone England for 
his education, been interested commerce, and course have been 
before 1775 some years resident Lisbon, where would have 
made some friends. would also, when the American conflict 
broke out, doubtless have opposed George III and his ministers, 
and might even have carried contraband trade with the Colonies 
were not there himself fighting. can shown that there 
was Mr. Digges Warburton, Maryland, who was some years 
resident Lisbon before the publication Adventures Alonso 
and who, beyond that, fulfilled those other qualifications implied 

Ibid., 122-128. 
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the book, then his identification will have something solid for 
its foundation. 

Without any question, Thomas Atwood Digges the Mr. Digges 
Warburton Maryland who best embodies the characteristics 
the anonymous writer. came from old Catholic family, 
originally Kent, and could trace his lineage back the time 
Richard perhaps even Alfred the Great himself. Among his 
more illustrious ancestors were Thomas, the mathematician; Sir 
Dudley, author The Compleat Ambassador and Master Rolls 
under Charles and Edward, royal governor Virginia 1656. 
His father, William, was good friend George Washington’s, 
and Washington’s letters and diaries show that the two families 
exchanged frequent visits and were the most intimate terms. 
Warburton Manor, the home the Diggeses ever since Edward’s 
eldest son had gained possession the now Fort Wash- 
ington, was situated the north side Piscataway Creek and the 
Potomac nearly fronting Mount Vernon. Between these two estates, 
said, intercourse was maintained unique code signals 
and elegant barges imported from England, and Washington 
Irving relates that whenever William Digges received Washington 
uniform check shirts and black velvet 

Thomas was born Warburton some time 1741, according 
the most reasonable calculations, the second the six sons 
Ann Atwood and William Digges.* Family tradition has that 
and younger brother, George, were sent Oxford for their 
education, and painted reputedly Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and showing Thomas the wig and gown alleged Oxford 
society, invoked proof. Although Oxford has record any 

Life George Washington vols.; New York: Putnam Co., 1855-59), 


gat. 

The evidence contradictory: cf. Magazine, LVII, 130-131 (March, 1923); 
copies the wills both old and young Charles Digges Semmes Genealogical Col- 
lection, Maryland Historical Society; Jane Baldwin Cotton, Maryland Calendar Wills 
(Baltimore, 1901-28), VIII, 267-268; MSS: Digges Jefferson, May 30, 1818, and 
Jefferson Digges, June 15, 1818 (Jefferson papers, Library Congress); Digges 
Madison, Feb. 1812, and Nov. 27, 1815 (Madison papers, Library Congress). 
indebted Mrs. Russell Hastings New York for additional data. 

Owned Mrs. Cecil Morgan, Macon, Ga., and reproduced Magazine, 
LVII, 126 (March, 1923), and Paul Wilstach’s Potomac Landings (Garden City, 


and Toronto, 1921), 100. 
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Maryland Diggeses’ ever having studied there, may still true 
that the two boys were schooled somewhere England, even not 
Oxford, thus continuing the parallel with Alonso. 

any case, Thomas proved himself the most adventurous mem- 
ber the family and was the only one the Messrs. Digges 
Warburton Manor have gone Lisbon before Charles 
and Francis had died young; Henry perished sea; and neither 
George nor Joseph left America until few years after Adventures 
Alonso was written and published. William Digges, the father, 
was course perpetually present. But Thomas, February 23, 
1767, was New York City getting ready Lisbon. 
that day wrote Francis Street, Philadelphia merchant: 


have bespoken passage Ship that will sail from this Cadiz 
about this day week, and not distant from Lisbon more than 
often opportunitys both Land water from thence 
could have wished have seen you Philadelphia, want some 
account given the nature the Country which bound 
which may probably stand need of, however suppose there are 
many Englishmen Cadiz, who can direct way take for the 
most ready conveyance Lisbon which place there are some 
whom personally known when get among them shall think 
myself snug enough. 


acted according plan, must have gone the Ship Earl 
Hertford, which the New York newspapers show cleared the cus- 
tomhouse Monday, the twenty-third, but had not yet sailed 
the twenty-sixth; and the trip took what seems have been the 


usual length time, must have arrived his destination the 
middle May. 


References letters later written Benjamin Franklin demon- 
strate that Thomas Digges actually did Lisbon. said that 


The account career based the MSS already cited MSS 
the Samuel Adams, George Bancroft, and Henry Laurens papers the New York 
Public Library and the Franklin papers the Library Congress; the published 
writings, correspondence, and diaries John Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Rufus King, 
Laurens, Arthur and William Lee, Madison, Washington, and George III; the volumes 
the American Revolution’s diplomatic correspondence edited Jared Sparks and 
Francis Wharton; and Stevens’s Facsimiles Manuscripts European Archives 
Relating America 1773-1783 (London, 1889). 
MS, New York Public Library. 
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Lisbon was place where well known little 


introduced William Burn “of the house Messieurs Burn 
sons Lisbon” particular Friend mine” who had been 
helpful Americans Lisbon, “among whom grateful 
And offered assistance John Jay and 
William Carmichael, who were being sent Spain, Country 
that know Digges knew not only Lisbon, but, obviously, 
the surrounding country too. 

How long was there not certain. the death Mr. 
the novel based the death young Hake, Thomas Digges 
was probably still Lisbon July 30, 1772. But did not stay 
long after that, for some time 1773 1774 became resident 
London. June, 1775, the London Magazine and the London 
Review English and Foreign Literature noted the appearance 
the completely anonymous Adventures Alonso. And then there 
word him until almost two years later, when letters by, 
to, and about him the correspondence men active diplomatic 
circles abroad during the Revolution reveal that he, like the author 
Adventures Alonso, was opposed arbitrary government 
and devoted democratic principles and that, like Alonso himself, 
was even trader contraband. 

the very outbreak hostilities Digges made the most 
opportunities serve his country. private agent, furnished 
Arthur and William Lee with useful intelligence, fed and clothed 
imprisoned Americans, and shipped locks for guns and muskets 
America, under cover clearance for Spain. 1778 offered 
his services Franklin, and May 1779, went Passy and 
swore allegiance “the thirteen United States thus 
becoming jure the rebel that had been and continued 
facto. now not only provided Franklin with the political 
and military news the day and, co-operation with William 
Hodgson, David Hartley, and the Rev. Mr. Wren, furnished pris- 
oners with money, food, and clothes, well arranged the transfer 
the sick from dank vaults healthier quarters; but also en- 
deavored keep the cartel ship afloat with exchange prisoners 


1779, Franklin papers, Historical Society Pennsylvania. 
MS, March 15, 1780, Franklin papers, Historical Society Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 1799, Franklin papers, Historical Society Pennsylvania. 

Franklin papers, American Philosophical Society. 
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and force the Admiralty respect the agreements English 
soldiers paroled the Americans. Later, when John Adams ar- 
rived Europe, became the means inserting pro-American 
propaganda the British newspapers. 

Throughout the period battle and bickering Digges supported 
the American cause. declared that “American Independency” 
was his “favourite called the British blundering pro- 
voking the war, prosecuting it, and blinding themselves 
American sovereignty; and, occasionally, with the hope termi- 
nating the conflict, forwarded Franklin peace proposals from 
minority members Parliament. Moreover, his sincerity convinced 
men who knew him. Arthur Lee, 1777, recommended him 
Congress for appointment; William Lee, early the next year, 
suggested named commissioner Portugal; and Captain 
Conyngham praised him for his aid Americans who had suc- 
ceeded escaping from English prisons. have such 
man,” Conyngham wrote Franklin 

Yet Digges’s integrity has been questioned and his right 
called American challenged. For this misunderstanding with 
Franklin largely responsible. When Franklin asked Digges for 
accounting the prisoners’ money expended during 1779 and 
1780, Digges could not render it, for the prudence that had prompted 
him use some two dozen pseudonyms his 
had impelled him place his papers “in safe distant 
This, course, left Franklin only unsatisfied and suspicious; con- 
sequently, when Hodgson wrote 1781 that Digges had gone 
Bristol without providing certain necessary funds and was there 
secretly shipping goods Boston vessel supposed bound 
for New York, Franklin was convinced that “If such Fellow 


Digges Franklin, Dec. 19, 1778, Franklin papers, Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. 

Hale and Edward Hale, Jr., Franklin France vols.; Boston, 
1888), 347. 

Sometimes signed his own name initials, sometimes name, but usually 
was one the following, their initials: B—d, Pierre Bertrand, Alexr. Brett, C., 
Singleton Church, Jacques Vincent Drouillard, Drouillard, Drouillard, Pierre 
Vall, Wm. Ferguson, Wm. Fitzpatrick, Donald Forbes, Wm. Forbes, Allen Hamilton, 
Arthur Hamilton, Wm. Hamilton, Alexr. Hammilton [sic], Alexr. McKinlock, McPher- 
son, P., Wm. Ross, Wm. Russell, Robt. Sinclair, John Thompson, W—. 

Digges Franklin, Sept. 20, 1779, Franklin papers, Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. 
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not not worth while keep and both 
and Hodgson proceeded warn everyone against Digges. the 
time Digges himself heard this, was too late: help had 
given some indiscrete prisoners had resulted the seizure his 
papers, and was now deprived access the evidence that 
could absolve him. Moreover, subsequent events, instead clearing 
Digges, actually offered Franklin additional reasons for believing 
Hodgson and the worst. attempt ask the favor having 
his property restored, Digges did the ministry the favor carrying 
communication John Adams, then Holland, just the time 
North fell from power; and, some, Digges thus appeared 
the pay the British. When few days afterward Digges re- 
turned London, Shelburne garbled the report the interview 
with Adams that Adams was misled into believing Digges could 
not trusted. Then, finally, another instance were needed, 
Jonathan Williams wrote Franklin June 17, 1785, that Digges 
was Dublin jail consequence his “Folly 
This all must have seemed but further proof roguery that 
time, and has usually been accepted such since. 

matter fact, the events from which Hodgson and Wil- 
liams drew inferences only reaffirm Digges’s loyalty America, 
while the inferences themselves emphasize the price Digges had 
pay for it. His valuable shipments musket locks, clothing, 
and sail and tent materials America war time, naturally, be- 
cause the tremendous risk, demanded extreme caution and 
methods that might well have aroused Hodgson’s suspicions; and 
his efforts after the war send skilled craftsmen, indentured serv- 
ants, and machinery from the British Isles the United States 
made him liable fine and imprisonment that could explain his 
predicament the Dublin jail. Personal ill-will and physical pun- 
ishment were what men like Digges knew they had endure. So, 
probably, when Digges was Bristol subjecting himself Hodg- 
son’s censure, was supplying America with useful materials; 
and when was behind bars Ireland for what Williams con- 
sidered follies, was very likely paying for his endeavors ship 
men and vital machinery Franklin’s homeland. 


Writings Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth (10 vols.; New York, 1905- 
1907), VIII, 231-232. 

MS, Franklin papers, American Philosophical Society; quoted Hale, Franklin 
France, 
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For some years after 1785, Digges remained abroad, and con- 
tinued furnish illustrations his allegiance the new nation. 
1792 was still helping Englishmen and Irishmen emigrate, 
having sent score “very valuable artists machine 
across the ocean the course the previous year. 1793 
provided Jefferson and Thomas Pinckney with information con- 
cerning attempts counterfeit coins for use America. And 
November and December 1797 assisted Rufus King fer- 
reting out some the details the Blount-Chisholm conspiracy 
seize Spain’s North American territories for the British. Finally, 
between April 10, 1798, when shipped Washington box 
seeds and potatoes from London, and February 1799, when 
dined Mount Vernon, Digges returned Warburton Manor. 

Whatever doubts existed his patriotism had all likeli- 
hood been dispelled some time before. 1794, the basis the 
bad reputation given him Franklin and Hodgson, attempt 
had been made confiscate his estate, but, doubtless because 
Washington’s testimony, had come naught. The President had 
lightly dismissed the quarrel between Digges and Franklin 
little consequence and declared “that the conduct Mr. Thomas 
Digges toward the United States during the War and 
has not been only friendly, but might add Certainly 
doubt existed after Digges’s return, for Washington had him 
over for dinner; Jefferson maintained cordial correspondence with 
him, discussing agriculture, sheep-breeding, and political chicane; 
and the Madisons regarded him with friendly affection. Indeed, 
until but few years before his death, was active the political 
circles Jefferson, Madison, and other leaders, stamping out the 
remnants the Tory party. 

His final days were unhappy ones, however, and may have died 
with grievance against the government. was not only plunged 
into the misunderstanding involving L’Enfant and the construction 
Fort Washington Warburton Manor, but was also plagued 
with damages his fisheries and farm caused the work the 
fort. was vain that claimed reimbursement. The officials 
did nothing, and the depredations continued. When, addition, 


Digges Alexander Hamilton, April 1792, Hamilton papers, Library 
Congress. 

Writings George Washington, ed. Ford (14 vols.; New York and 
London, 1891), XII, 420-422. 
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storms dilapidated his house and illness and age weakened his body, 
forsook Warburton for less troubled lodgings the city Wash- 
ington, where, seems, died the middle December, 1821. 
One his nephews, John Fitzgerald, had written L’Enfant 
December requesting the return old pot that was being 
repaired the shop and saying, “My Mother desires present 
her compliments ask you have heard how her Brother 
the twenty-fourth, another nephew, William Dudley Digges, was 
able compose letter beginning, “Since the death Uncle 
have good reason believe that entitled the immediate pos- 
session the estates Warburton and After 
that date there was some discussion about the disposal the prop- 
erty, but the name Thomas Atwood Digges was buried silence, 
resurrected only those historians who occasionally en- 
countered the unfair fulminations Franklin. 

Yet this was the man who could have written Adventures 
Alonso. His life and sentiments were identical with the 
far the author’s life and sentiments can detected the book. 
Therefore, inasmuch all the clues—the inferred, the inscribed, and 
the imprinted—lead him, must not conclude that was the 
“Native Maryland, some Years resident Lisbon” 


would mistake, however, consequence the foregoing, 
regard Adventures Alonso autobiographical and political 
that lost its right called novel. may describe real events 
and living persons, but this merely takes its place near the 
beginning great American tradition that includes such diverse 
examples Charlotte Temple and may talk economic 
security and the dangers despotism instead Constancy’s bless- 
ings and the pitfalls Vice, but this merely acquires 
distinction that sets apart from its more sentimental contem- 

Digges-L’Enfant-Morgan papers, Library Congress. 

conclusion agrees with that reached 1932 Eugene Finch, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, who now completing biography Thomas Digges (see American 
Literature, 300, Nov., 1939). did not discover until April, 1939, that and were 
both doing the same thing, and then learned that Dr. Finch had been working the 
project since 1935. Inasmuch labors covered scarcely year, relinquished the 


larger subject, while he, return, graciously consented let publish the facts about 
the authorship Adventures Alonso. 
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poraries. there labyrinth political nashgab, there also 
strong thread fiction lead the reader through it. 

Surely the narrative itself more than transcription actual 
occurrences. Briefly stated, the story young Portuguese 
(Alonso) with respectable future business, who elopes with 
married woman (Eugenia), spends all his money, and then, placing 
his beloved convent for safekeeping, sets out regain his 
fortune. His schemes, which vary from attempt smuggle 
diamonds out Brazil trading contraband with the Spanish 
settlements, provide such adventures escape from Spanish 
sloop, tramp compass over the inland wastes Panama, and 
enslavement lecherous Moor. good fortune and coincidence, 
however, reaches home unscathed, receives his father’s forgiveness, 
and hears that Eugenia’s husband dead; but Eugenia, alas! 
despairing her lover’s return, has become nun; and, the 
time Alonso reaches the convent, she has become corpse. So, 
after her funeral, Alonso returns home comfort his father his 
last days, inherit great wealth the old man’s death, and, made 
wiser “misfortune and error,” endeavor tread the good 
merchant’s footsteps. 

perhaps tribute the author’s semirealistic treatment that 
the English critics disagreed how the book should classified. 
The London Magazine entered but called 
some the events “too extraordinary The London 
Review simply listed under “Miscellaneous” and made com- 
The Critical Review: or, Annals the Gen- 
tleman’s and the Monthly Review** placed the 
“Novels” category, while the Westminster Magazine; or, The 
Pantheon Taste considered “Extravagant, but and 
the Town and Country Magazine; or, Universal Repository 
Knowledge, Instruction and Entertainment compromised with 
political romance, may pronounced truly 

The actual criticism that was attempted, however, exhibited 
somewhat greater degree unanimity. Although the London Maga- 


XLIV, 316 (June, 1775). XLV, (Jan., 1776). 
476 (June, 1775), 576 (Recapitulatory Catalogue). 

XL, 163-164 (Aug., 1775). XLV, 393 (Aug., 1775). 
274 (Sept., 1775). [502] (Sept., 1775). 


VII, 492 (Sept., 
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zine found worth while reprint some “the most striking 
anecdotes” concerning the Portuguese prime minister’s arbitrary 
regime the political discursions were pre- 
cisely what the Monthly Review thought “dull and tedious. 
one those performances, which will read without emotion, 
and forgotten soon laid aside.” And the Critical Review, 
while admitting that the “adventures the hero” were “amusing” 
and that the conclusion was “effected circumstance wholly 
unexpected,” declared, “The writer this book amuses himself 
with too much political matter, (especially relates chiefly 
foreign kingdom,) render his book favourite with the readers 
novels.” Then added, rather whimsically: 

The author generally writes tolerable style, though have 
noted the peculiarity some his phrases. “They immediately began 
set about getting ready,” one which are confident the author 
will alter the second edition. shall therefore not produce any 
other instance negligence, but, adopt his own phraseology, begin 
set about concluding this article. 

highly doubtful that the gentlemen the Critical Review 
seriously believed there would second edition, and such 
edition has been discovered, but there was, some time 1775, 
second issue, with changed title page. matter fact, 
would not necessary find both issues suspect that two existed. 
The copy the New York Public Library—or, better yet, the 
similar but perfect copy Yale—and the magazine notices would 
sufficient. The Yale copy its pristine state—original boards, 
uncut pages, with end papers and fly leaves intact—and consists 
two volumes numbered separately but bound together; judging 
from the likeness the paper text, fly leaves, and end papers, 
the volumes were bound together the printer’s shop when pub- 


XLV, 16, (Jan., 1776), 86-87, 87-88 (Feb.), from Adventures Alonso, 70-74, 
59-63, 114-119, respectively. 

Vol. and bound two volumes, contemporary boards and leather spine. the 
fly leaves are different paper from the rest the pages, the printer was probably not 
also the binder. The title page Yale’s copy bears the inscription, Hill 1775 from 
the Author,” which does not resemble Digges’s writing, but does resemble what 
apparently the owner’s 1775” the front cover. For aid collating 
these two copies indebted Mr. Gilbert Troxell, the Yale Library, and Mr. 
Gerald McDonald, the New York Public Library. 
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The title page for Volume this issue reads: 


Native Maryland, fome Years refident Lifbon. (rule) VOL. 
and II. (rule) LONDON: Printed for BEW, No. 28, Paternofter- 
Row. (row twenty- four tiny circles) 


Where title page for Volume should be, though, there only 
stub, which forms part the signature. That one title page was 
meant serve for both volumes this two-in-one edition clear 
from the wording “Vol. and II.” title page for the second 
volume would certainly have been superfluous. Yet the presence 
the stub its place, the New York Public Library copy well 
the Yale copy, indicates that there had probably once been 
title page there that had had cut out. that case, there must 
have been another title page for the first volume too, for, the 
present one the original, why should one for Volume have been 
included all? 

Careful examination both the New York Public Library and 
Yale copies justifies the inference that the title page cancel. For 
one thing, the watermark unique, unlike that any the 
other pages the book. The New York Public Library copy bears 
the mark Indian with upraised tomahawk, his arm stretched 
angle, while the handle the weapon vertical. The Yale 
copy has that Indian head and “Pro Patria.” Although else- 
where both copies Greek warrior may found with spear 
poised the same angle the arm that holds it, there are real 
Indians espied! Another thing, the Yale copy may 
discerned stub which the title page pasted. Despite the fact 
that the stitches run through the page proper rather than the stub, 
less cancel, for was, after all, designed for the one-volume 
form and would naturally have been tipped before the final sew- 
ing and binding. Thus would seem that both Yale and New York 
Public Library copies are instances second later issue and 
that there was previous issue containing different title page for 
the first volume and also title page for the second volume. 

The magazines that mentioned the book their columns help 
some measure confirm this conclusion. the first place, they 
always listed Adventures Alonso two volumes. And 
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the second place, they never referred its being “By Native 
Maryland, some Years resident Since the Yale and 
New York Public Library copies betray signs changes and since 
the reviewers probably saw the first issue that was published, 
supposed that the first issue was two volumes, each which 
had title page that lacked the informative by-line. the publisher 
author had wanted alter the title later, would have been 
economical print only one new page and snip the superfluous 
old one, while bind both volumes one gave the work more 
substantial appearance than could have had the form two 
separate thin volumes. 

Precisely what the motives for the change were uncertain, but 
that there actually was change is, fortunately, not matter 
mere speculation, for copies the suspected first issue are 
found Harvard, the British Museum, American Antiquarian 
Society, and Library Company Philadelphia.** They all have 
title pages for each volume, which may seen differ from the 
Yale and New York Public Library copies expected: 


VOL. (rule) LONDON: Printed for BEW, No. 28, Pater- 
nofter-Row. (row twenty-four tiny circles) 


LONDON: Printed for BEW, No. 28, Paternofter-Row. (row 
twenty-four tiny circles) 


The Harvard and American Antiquarian Society copies, the two 
that have the oldest bindings, are each two volumes, separately 
while the Harvard and Library Company copies have 


sometimes spelled with sometimes “z”; but magazines often used these 
letters interchangeably when the sound represented was voiced; other issues 
are indicated thereby. Differences that occur listing the book 8vo. and 12mo. can 
traced the habit describing books sometimes according the folding the 
sheets and other times according their size. 

For information concerning the American Antiquarian copy, indebted 
Mr. Vail; for information concerning the British Museum’s, Mr. 
Marsden, Keeper the Printed Books. All other copies have examined myself. 

The Harvard copy was evidently bound after 1777, for the owner’s name and date 
(“18 1777”) the title pages have been cut into whoever trimmed the 
pages. The American Antiquarian Society copy its original binding. 
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something the other copies lack—advertisements the end the 
second volume. The collation follows: 


Volume One 
Pp. 148, consisting “ADVENTURES ALONSO.” 
(verso blank), pp. [1, 2]; title page above (verso blank), pp. [3, 4]; 
text, pp. [5], 6-148; “The the First bottom 148. 
Signatures: Running heads throughout text: “The ADVEN- 
TURES ALONSO.” (“The ADVENTURES, &c.”, 148.) 


Volume Two 
Pp. 144, consisting half-title Vol. (verso blank), pp. [1, 2]; title 
page above (verso blank), pp. 4]; text, pp. [5], “The END.”, 
bottom 129; [130], blank; advertisements: “BOOKS, &c. 
printed for BEW pp. [131], 132-144. Signatures: Running 
heads Vol. throughout text but not advertisements. 
Binding 

According the magazines, there were two states: sewn 4s. and bound 
5s. 6s. The copy its orginal full leather binding, with 
red leather labels spine; has one fly leaf the back both volumes 
and stub where one was originally the front; but precisely when this 
copy was bound uncertain. the Yale copy represents the binding 
used the time not only the second but also the first issue, then 
what binding there should marble paper boards. This copy has 
fly leaf front and back and the same paper throughout. 


Measurements 


The uncut Yale copy measures 10.5 17.0 cm. The edges the pages 
are flush with the covers. 


Whether not the presence the advertisements the Harvard 
and Library Company copies and their absence from the British 
Museum and American Antiquarian Society copies indicate another 
issue difficult assert, for the identity the binders doubt 
and, consequently, the absence the advertisements may due 
the binder’s owner’s whim. the other hand, the Yale 
and New York Public Library copies also lack the advertisements, 
and from the Yale copy can seen that these final pages were 
never included this issue all, the first page (p. 129) the signa- 
ture which they form part (the I-signature) having been pasted 
onto the preceding page. perhaps the advertisements become 
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“point.” so, the copies with them would the first issue, 
while the copies having unchanged title pages but lacking the ad- 
vertisements would the second, and the copies with the changed 
title page would the third. 

The matter somewhat confused another “point.” page 
120 the second volume the Harvard and American Antiquarian 
Society copies, the final period the heading “CHAP. has 
slipped half-line. Whether this error one that occurred 
one that was corrected during printing cannot determined from 
the text, which everywhere else identical all six copies—except, 
course, for the advertisements—but nevertheless indicates two 
states the text, with resulting bibliographical complications. Thus, 
for example, even the misplaced period should characteristic 
the earliest sheets, might still appear copy with the altered 
title page, inasmuch the sheets the text not show signs 
more than one printing. Assuming that the issue with the changed 
title page never contained the advertisements, there are then six 
possible variations: there are the copies having the original title 
pages, with and without the advertisements, with and without the 
misplaced period; and the copies having the changed title page, 
with and without the misplaced period. 

description this book would complete without mention 
the German translation, which was published Leipzig 1787 
Schwickert, under the title, Alonzo’s Abenteuer (in two parts, 
154 8vo. “ro “Welch ein Nonsense!” cried the 
Allgemeine “Eines von den Englischen 
tags-Producten—denn auch dort giebt Papierverderber, wie bey 
uns!—das sicherlich keine Verdeutschung verdient they de- 
clared. Alonso was “ein Nichtswiirdiger,” and the discussions pol- 
itics, economics, and history were branded “die einfaltigsten Ge- 
sprache.” this review indicative, Alonso’s German reception was 
marked very limited enthusiasm. Nevertheless, Adventures 
Alonso was apparently the first novel citizen the United 
States, and, not only that, was the first American novel 
translated. terms priority, its value can scarcely denied. 


spelled “Alonzos Abendtheuer” Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, No. 298, 
686 (Dec. 13, 1787), and “Alonzo’s Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen 
Bibliotheken (Berlin, 1932), Il, 

Pp. 686-687. The book reviewed under the heading, Wissenschaften.” 
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THE DRAMATIC BACKGROUND 
ROYALL TYLER’S THE CONTRAST 


ARTHUR NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


HEN THE first professionally produced comedy cit- 

izen the United States, Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, was 
printed for subscribers 1790, its “Advertisement,” written its 
editor, the actor Thomas Wignell, contained the following well- 
known passage: “It the first essay American genius 
difficult species composition; was written one who never 
critically studied the rules the drama, and, indeed, had seen but 
few the exhibitions the stage; was undertaken and finished 
the course three The first and the last these 
statements can scarcely disputed, but the central one, implying 
Tyler’s almost complete ignorance the drama, has, believe, been 
accepted far too easily and uncritically practically all succeeding 
historians. Dunlap did not challenge his pioneering History 
the American Theatre Seilhamer, echoing Dunlap’s 
rather condescending view the play, even improved Wignell’s 
assertion remarking 1889: “All this not surprising when 
remembered that the author this comedy had never seen 
play performed until day two before began write 
Seilhamer’s reckless “day two” was penned spite the fact 
that, two years before, McKee had written his Dunlap Society 
Edition the play that Tyler, 
within few weeks its production, had never attended theatrical 
performance. This was the first time that Tyler had left his native 
New England, and the first time could have seen the inside 
regular theater, thus confirming the statement made the preface 
the play the author’s inexperience the rules the drama, and 
the short time within which was written, his arrival New-York 
was within but few weeks its first performance.* 


Dunlap Society Edition The Contrast, with introduction Thomas 
McKee (New York, 1887), xix. 

William Dunlap, History the American Theatre (New York, 1832), pp. 71-74. 

George History the American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1889), 226. 

op. cit., vii. 
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Modern historians and editors have retraced the same path. Mont- 
rose Moses, his Representative Plays American Dramatists 
1918, simply followed custom recounting the story how, 
two days after Tyler saw his first play New York, “inspiration 
began burn, and dashed off, period few weeks, the 
comedy called “The Arthur Hobson Quinn, the 
first edition his Representative American Plays 1917, merely 
quoted Wignell, and has continued his current 1938 
edition; his History the American Drama 1923, however, 
took more scholarly view stating: “Tyler wrote three 
weeks, but had before him good own 
granddaughter, Helen Tyler Brown, referred her grandfather 
1920 “inexperienced dramatist, who had not been inside 
regular theatre before coming New Even late 1935, 
Allan Halline, although refers Herbert Brown’s discussion 
the sentimental aspects the play concludes, after 
remarking that “the bulk the play remains Tyler’s own”: “It 
remarkable that man little trained dramatically Tyler should 
write play sharp its characterization, effective dramatic 
production, and significant some degree, then, 
recognition the dramatic background Tyler’s comedy has in- 
creased, but this recognition has scarcely kept pace with the 
appreciation the interest and effectiveness his work play. 
After all, can the serious student accept Wignell’s assertion that 
his friend had “never critically studied the rules the drama”? 
one does so, one must least call attention the word “critically,” 
for examination the play itself indicates that, anything, 
Tyler knew the rules well and followed them closely 
produce really natural and original work. The play could scarcely 
have been written with little study and preparation Wignell 
and his successors have implied. There evidence support 
the Boston newspaper story April 16, 1887, quoted Helen 


Representative Plays American Dramatists (New York, 1918), 

Representative American Plays (New York, 1917 and 1938), 46; History 
the American Drama (New York, 1923), 66. 

James Benjamin Wilbur’s edition The Contrast (Boston and 
New York, 1920), xxxv. 

Herbert Brown, “Sensibility Eighteenth-Century American Drama,” American 
Literature, 1V, 47-60 (March, 1932). 

American Plays (New York, 1935), 
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Tyler Brown, the effect that when her grandfather arrived 
New York from Boston carried with him the manuscript 
the unfinished play, though she points out that the journalist might 
have got this information directly from some surviving acquaint- 
ance Mrs. Tyler; but she moving firmer ground when she 
admits: “It certainly inferred from perusal the unpub- 
lished Memoirs Royall Tyler that, prior 1787, had been 
urged those who believed his literary powers try his hand 
writing drama, and that, did not carry New York the 
unfinished play his pocket, may have carried the idea 
his mind.”?° 

Undoubtedly, far structure concerned, The Contrast 
mostly exemplification the rules. divided into the con- 
ventional five acts, and adheres the dramatic unities. The 
plot completely conventional, and clues its future development 
are obviously “planted” that there real suspense—the audi- 
ence, dramatically intelligent all, knows once what 
going the outcome. When the sentimental and superpatriotic 
Colonel Manly first described Act II, scene guess once 
that matched off with his earnest female counterpart, 
Maria. Similarly, when see the intrigues which Dimple, pale 
imitation the Restoration rake, carrying with the lively 
young ladies, Charlotte and Letitia, while the same time being 
engaged Maria, anticipate his final unmasking, which 
accomplished the old tried-and-true device eavesdropping. 
Moreover, the expositions are prepared with almost mechanical care. 
practically every instance, from the first scene on, before 
character enters thoroughly discussed and analyzed those 
the audience. 

characterization, too, Tyler has obviously been going school 
the accepted models. Almost without exception his characters 
are drawn according the still prevailing comic technique the 
“humors.” conformity with these principles many the names, 
such Colonel Manly, Dimple, Van Rough, and Jonathan, give 
immediate clue their possessors’ dominating qualities. Nor 
does Tyler endeavor conceal his master this technique, for 


Tyler Brown, op. cit., xxviii. 
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the lesson laughter given Jessamy Jonathan Act scene 
Jessamy informs his pupil: this piece written Ben 
Jonson, which have set master’s gamut.” 

utter novice, then, would have written such play Tyler 
saw produced the John Street Theatre New York April 16, 
less than month after had decided write (or least 
finish) it. According his biographers, had reached New 
York March 12, 1787, pursuance some military duties con- 
nected with the rounding certain persons implicated Shays’ 
Since had lived entirely New England 
this time—mostly Massachusetts, Maine, and 
could not have been theater before, because New England’s 
first edifice this sort was not erected until 1794, 
possible, however, that might have attended some amateur 
performances, readings, “lectures,” such had been given 
Boston, where The Provoked Husband had been read 1770, and 
“Private theatricals clandestinely given.” is, least, noteworthy 
that Wignell does not claim absolute unsophistication for his friend, 
but rather admits that “had seen but few the exhibitions 
the stage.” Helen Tyler Brown also says carefully that Tyler had 
not been inside “regular” theater before coming New 
For arrived New York March 12, wrote his play three 
and saw the boards April 16, could scarcely have 
witnessed even these “few” exhibitions before began write. 

seems extremely likely, fact, that Tyler’s first visit real 
theater did not occur until March 21—a date which would fit pre- 
cisely into Wignell’s “three this date accepted, 
moreover, the play even more autobiographical than has been 
realized, since the famous account (Act III, scene that the gullible 
Jonathan gives his first play becomes disguised and distorted 


George Odell, Annals the New York Stage (New York, 1927), 255. 

g., Helen Tyler Brown, op. cit., pp. xxvii-xxviii. Tyler course made use much 
this autobiographical material Act scene ii, etc. 

Helen Tyler Brown, op. cit., pp. Xxiv-xxvii. 

Clapp, Record the Boston Stage (Boston, 1853), 19. However, 
Clapp calls the “New Exhibition Room,” fitted out 1792, theatre everything 
but name” (p. 7). 

op. cit., 16; Clapp, op. cit., 

Helen Tyler Brown, op. cit., 

Helen Tyler Brown (op. cit., xxviii), with evidence, speculates about Tyler’s 
going the theater the night his arrival, March 12, when would have seen 
Addison’s Cato. But this seems hurrying matters considerably—and purpose. 
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version Tyler’s own initial experience regular playhouse. For 
the bill the night when Jonathan strayed into “the devil’s draw- 
ing-room” instead the sword-swallower’s “show” that was 
looking for consisted two dramatic pieces: the main play ob- 
viously being The School for Scandal (or “The School for Scandali- 
zation,” Jonathan calls it) and the afterpiece being the popular 
farcical opera John O’Keeffe, The Poor Soldier, which the char- 
acter whom Jonathan recalls the coalesced name “Darby Wag- 
all” was actually the English country lout Darby, played Wignell. 
Tyler, like Jonathan, was entranced Wignell this occasion 
that gratitude created the part Jonathan for him The 
Now happens that the bill the night March 
was also composed The School for Scandal and The Poor 
The combination was popular one, but the only time 
when occurred between March and April was March 21. 
The conclusion seems clear, therefore, that was this combination, 
described Jonathan the play itself, that started Tyler his 
dramatic career late March, 1787. When The Contrast was pro- 
duced, consequently, was only fitting that The Poor Soldier, with 
the part which had starred since 1785, should 
used the afterpiece for the second performance, April 

The indebtedness The Contrast The School for Scandal has 
naturally been recognized since the beginning, although, Odell 
puts it, “one feels reading it, that Sheridan least twenty 
miles Yet this indebtedness does not extend much beyond 
the actual scene which Jonathan’s description occurs, and short 
scandalmongering scene between Charlotte and Letitia (Act II, 
scene i). anyone acquainted even superficially with the eight- 
eenth-century English drama, nevertheless, evident that Tyler’s 
familiarity with the dramatic literature his day was far more 
extensive than the two plays which can proved had seen 
the public stage. steeped the atmosphere the the- 

Chittenden his Personal Reminiscences, 1840-90, quoted James Wilbur 


Jonathan: “Tyler had made accidental visit New York City, where had formed 
the acquaintance Thomas Wignell, leading comedian, who wished introduce 
the stage the character Brother Jonathan. Judge Tyler had accordingly written the 
comedy “The Contrast,’ which Brother Jonathan was principal character.” Chit- 
tenden admits, however, that his knowledge Tyler and play was based entirely 
“legend.” 

Seilhamer, op. cit., Ibid., 177-179, 215. Odell, op. cit., 256. 


(op. cit., pp. implies that Wignell was almost collaborator creating the part 
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ater that seems real habitué. Some his details, 
course, could quickly have picked and inserted into his dia- 
logue wrote. Charlotte, for instance, comments amusingly 
the behavior the beaux and the belles “in side-box the 
play,” especially when they think they have detected improper 
double entendre (Act scene i). Jessamy’s satirical lecture the 
types and occasions laughter the playhouse has already been 
mentioned (Act scene i). Maria contrasts Manly’s solid type 
conversation with the “hackneyed criticisms upon the theatre” which 
one accustomed hear fashionable drawing-rooms (Act IV, 
scene i). But Charlotte’s barbed remarks upon her brother Manly’s 
“Well said heroics,” which she tells him plainly that “The belles 
would think you were player run mad, with your head filled with 
old scraps tragedy” (Act II, scene i), imply more thorough 
knowledge the bombast the minor tragic writer and the 
ranting style delivery the old-fashioned tragedian. 

Obviously, Tyler had not had the opportunity see many 
plays, there was reason why should not have read plenty 
them, well the dramatic criticism the essayists and news- 
paper writers. fact, his unpublished memoirs show that 
After all, held B.A.’s from both Harvard and Yale, well 
M.A. from Harvard, and least hung the outskirts the 
famous “Hartford His reading the standard English 
essayists, novelists, and poets attested dozen passages 
the play itself, ranging from allusions “the grave Spectator” (Act 
scene citations Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Sentimental Journey, and Robinson Crusoe (Act scene Act 
scene ii). knows Mary Wortley Montague (Act III, scene 
and Bernard Mandeville’s The Fable the Bees (Act III, scene 
ii). Dimple knows Milton (Act III, scene and Charlotte dubs 
Maria and Manly couple gloomy “penserosos” (Act IV, scene i). 
Shenstone casually mentioned (Act scene i). Dominating all, 
course, Dimple’s adoption Chesterfield’s letters the guide- 
book for his ill-fated career gentleman and gallant—a cur- 
riculum which followed closely his valet Jessamy. 

may seem strange first that the playwrights, with the ex- 
ception Ben Jonson, mentioned above, are omitted from this 


Helen Tyler Brown, above, 10. xxvi; Halline, op. cit., 
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list authors cited names titles the play itself. Yet Herbert 
Brown has shown how permeated the comedy with the sen- 
timentalism the drama well with that the novel. Jenny, 
Maria’s maid, traces The Maid the Mill, 
adaptation Pamela.** Manly’s refusal engage duel with 
Dimple resembles young Bevil’s argument against dueling The 
Conscious Lovers, just his temporary withdrawal suitor for 
Maria when finds that her father has already engaged her 
another similar Bevil’s attitude toward Bevil, Manly’s 
humanitarianism toward his old soldiers; his sentimental conver- 
sation, “like rich, old-fashioned brocade” (Act II, scene i); his 
strong stand against seduction and Maria’s horrified fascination 
the theme; his abstention from drinking and gaming; his ready tears 
and soft heart; the final conversion the scoffers sentiment—all 
combine make the play rival its popular English contem- 

Brown’s list Sheridan, Steele, and Bickerstaffe, nevertheless, 
may considerably augmented. Quinn attempts find possible 
contribution from what styles “Farquhar’s Provoked Husband,” 
undoubtedly meaning Colley Cibber’s completion Vanbrugh’s 
Journey Even though The Provoked Husband was 
performed John Street March 29, that Tyler could have 
seen it, the fact that the name “Manly” and the word “rantipole” 
are used can scarcely considered indication much 
indebtedness. “Rantipole” means rare word, and 
“Manly” also the hero William Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer, 
play which the colonel would certainly not have approved. 
this matter names, however, might suggested that Tyler 
perhaps got his “Mr. Transfer, the broker,” who announced 
waiting “below” Act scene ii, from Samuel Foote’s popular 
comedy, The Minor, which also contains moneylender with the 
“humor” name Transfer. Foote’s play had been well known 
the United States ever since was first performed Howe’s Thes- 
pians January 26, 1778, help while away the long winter 


Herbert Brown, op. cit., 49. The resemblance, however, not seem very 
close. 

pp. 51, 57-58. pp. 53, 57-58. 

Quinn, History the American Drama, 70. 

op. cit., 29. Douglass had, fact, planned give the play 
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The transplantation the English conflict between the senti- 
mentalists and the antisentimentalists the United States was, 
moreover, means limited the echoes The Contrast men- 
tioned Brown. least three other popular English comedies 
cast long shadows across the sea did The School for Scandal. 
Although the sedate Maria first glance would scarcely recall the 
girlish giddiness Lydia Languish, Tyler’s heroine nevertheless 
has one basic characteristic which relates her the heroine The 
Rivals. Just Mrs. Peachum The Beggar’s Opera diagnoses her 
daughter’s ailment with “Those cursed play-books she reads have 
been her ruin,” Van Rough complains his daughter’s “moping 
over these plaguy books” with “Now, what good have these books 
done you? This comes your reading your story-books; your 
Charles Grandisons, your Sentimental Journals [sic], and your Rob- 
inson Crusoes, and such other trumpery” (Act scene ii). More- 
over, Letitia carefully points out her preliminary discussion 
Maria (Act scene i), her friend has not always been grave; 
originally, after she had read Richardson, Shenstone, and Sterne, 
she had held that “she ought have rejected, according every rule 
romance, even the man her choice,” were imposed her 
Dimple was being imposed her father. Here she plainly 
following the footsteps the flighty Lydia, for young Absolute 
sadly admits, “by means certain that she would take 
with the impediment our friends’ consent, regular humdrum 
wedding, and reversion good fortune side” (The Rivals, 
Act II, scene i). The cause this fantasticality quickly rec- 
ognized old Sir Anthony, who informs Mrs. Malaprop, aye, 
this comes her reading” (Act scene ii). everyone knows, 
Miss Languish has succumbed the unholy lure the circulating 
library, where she has read Sentimental Journey and Chesterfield’s 
Letters well The Whole Duty Man, The Man Feeling, 
Fordyce’s Sermons, and The Tears Sensibility—not mention 
Peregrine Pickle, The Innocent Adultery, and many other head- 
turning romances (Act II, scene ii). 

The parallelism between Maria and Lydia evident, but there 
also another link between the American and English heroines. 


June 20, 1770 32). For the first performance New York, Feb. 1779, 
cf. Odell, op. cit., 199. The play went through four English editions its first year, 
1760, and reached its ninth 1781. 
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When Sheridan offered his Lydia the public January 17, 1775, 
had been anticipated some fifteen years George Colman the 
elder, who had perceived the comic possibilities the romance- 
devouring young lady and had created his Polly Honeycombe 
horrible but charming example. Polly says the first scene 
Colman’s afterpiece: Novel the only thing teach girl life, 
and the way the world, and elegant fancies, and love the end 
the chapter;” but her harassed father sums all his 
concluding speech the audience: “And man might well 
turn his Daughter loose Covent-garden, trust the cultivation 
her mind 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY.” 

For Polly, like Lydia and Maria, the victim match being 
arranged her parents, who wish marry her young Ledger, 
“the rich Jew’s wife’s nephew” (scene i), whereas her head runs only 
Mr. Scribble, the lawyer’s clerk. Not only does Polly continually 
refer for authority and precedent Clarissa, Sophia Western, 
Pamela, Amelia, Lovelace, and Tristram Shandy (through Dr. Slop), 
but Colman, part his preface, has appended five-page, double- 
columned “Extract” from “the Catalogue the Circulating Library” 
for 1760 which the “History Sir Charles Grandison” listed 
among the rest. 

Both Polly Honeycombe and The Rivals had long been favorites 
with American audiences the time The Contrast burst upon them. 
Polly Honeycombe had been used Douglass afterpiece 
The Conscious Lovers New York 1768, and was repeated 
several times British officers stationed there between 1777 and 
The Rivals had also received its first American production 
from Clinton’s soldiers April, 1778, only two years after its premiere 
England; and had been revived several times afterwards, its 
latest performance New York—with The Poor Soldier after- 
piece—having been given less than month before Tyler arrived 
Even though the young man could have witnessed none 
these productions, the popularity the two comedies the theater 
must have increased their circulation printed form. There there- 
fore reason all why Tyler should not have read and remem- 
bered them. 


Odell, op. cit., 133, 187, 190; Seilhamer, op. cit., II, 23, 42. 
Odell, op. cit., 191, 216, 245, 250. 
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Much The Contrast owes The School for Scandal, The 
Rivals, Polly Honeycombe, The Conscious Lovers, The Poor Sol- 
dier, and perhaps The Maid the Mill and even The Provoked 
Husband, seems owe even more another well-known eight- 
eenth-century English comedy where sentimentalism and antisenti- 
mentalism had met such even battle that the literary historians 
are still arguing about the victor. extremely surprising that 
Hugh Kelly’s False Delicacy, given Drury Lane January, 
1768, and printed the same year, has apparently been completely 
overlooked model for certain aspects The Contrast. Kelly’s 
main object his play would seem have been the exposure and 
overthrow the hypersentimentalism (or “sensibility”) the day, 
with all its excesses delicacy and emotion. Thus 
most the female characters, but especially Lady Betty Lambton, 
are continually referring their extraordinary delicacy sentiment 
and scrupulosity motivation, and most their male counterparts 
admire, praise, and love them for this quality. Similarly Maria 
her first appearance (Act scene ii) refers herself soliloquy 
woman delicacy” and ends her melancholy reflections 
her future husband with the question, “For, can the most frivolous 
manners, actuated the most depraved heart, meet, merit, any- 
thing but contempt from every woman delicacy and sentiment?” 
Moreover, the relationship between Maria and her father concerning 
the match with Dimple—though may, Brown believes, 
derived from The Conscious Lovers—parallels even more closely 
that between another Kelly’s sentimental heroines, Miss Rivers 
(who Act IV, scene ii, admits that she has delicate mind”), 
and her father the colonel. Miss Rivers, though deeply love with 
Sir Harry Newburg, has been promised her father Sidney. 
The colonel, heavy father with Van Rough temper, refuses 
alter his promise even when urged Sidney himself, whereupon 
Miss Rivers, though strongly tempted elope with Sir Harry, re- 
solves sacrifice her own happiness, for, she pathetically asks, 
possible that woman can make valuable wife, who has 
proved unnatural daughter”? Similarly, the end the fourth 
act The Contrast, Maria refuses listen Manly’s pleas love 
because she would going contrary her father’s wishes doing 
so, and Manly sadly acquiesces, saying: “We are both unhappy; but 
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your duty obey your parent,—mine obey honour. Let 
us, therefore, both follow the path rectitude; and this may 
assured, that are not happy, shall, least, deserve 
so. Adieu! dare not trust myself longer with you.” each 
instance, too, the father’s hardness melted his daughter’s 
docility and her lover’s nobility that eventually breaks down 
and blesses their union with large dowry. 

Fortunately, then, neither play are the unhappy characters 
left suffer permanently from their ingrowing consciences. Both 
authors have introduced into their dismal tracts delicacy two 
persons who their liveliness and skepticism prove the life 
the party. The two antisentimentalists The Contrast are, 
already indicated, the girls Charlotte and Letitia, who from the 
first show their impatience with “the grave Maria, and her senti- 
mental circle” (Act scene i). Kelly (or perhaps Garrick, his 
silent partner) has, however, forestalled Tyler creating his com- 
mon-sense, sharp-tongued pair, Mrs. Harley and the elderly Cecil, 
who constitute sort critical chorus through their comments— 
sometimes asides and sometimes set speeches—on the absurdities 
and extravagancies sentimental behavior. Compare, single 
instance among many, Mrs. Harley’s aside Act IV, scene with 
the last phrase Maria’s soliloquy quoted above: “Did ever two 
fools plague one another heartily with their delicacy and senti- 
ment?” This remark, directed toward Lady Betty and her self- 
sacrificing friend and companion, Miss Marchmont, would apply 
with equal appropriateness Maria and Manly. Yet—and note 
again how The Contrast follows the general pattern False 
Delicacy here—in the end the sentimentalists who prevail, with 
slight modifications. early Act II, scene Mrs. Harley has ad- 
mitted: “Well, the devil take this delicacy; don’t know anything 
does besides making people miserable. And yet, foolish is, one 
can’t help liking it.” And the final scene, after all the couples are 
properly matched off, and while Cecil remarking that thinks 
“extremely happy for your people refined sentiments have 
friends with little common understanding,” Kelly allows Mrs. 
Harley “cry for downright joy,” and his mouthpiece, Lord Win- 
worth, makes his famous announcement that the “stage should 
school morality.” The Contrast, somewhat more ex- 
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treme fashion, Charlotte and Letitia are shown the folly their 
ways and repent, while true sentimentalism triumphs. 

America, although False Delicacy strangely enough never 
became one the most popular pieces the repertoire, was 
still acted and read. Its first performance was given the John 
Street Theatre April 14, Kelly’s Word the 
Wise was open the Annapolis theater September 1772, the 
Maryland Gazette announced comedy written Hugh 
Kelley, author False Delicacy, the case Colman’s 
and Sheridan’s plays, difficult believe that comedy which 
sold three thousand copies London its first day publication, 
did False could have failed get fairly wide 
audience readers America. Among these, the evidence implies, 
was Royall Tyler. 

view the many common features situation, character, 
and point view shared The Contrast and least half-dozen 
well-known English comedies the eighteenth century, the student 
today may well hesitate accept the implication Wignell and 
his successors that the author the “first American comedy” was 
almost completely unversed the theory and literature the 
drama. 


Odell, op. cit., 149. Dunlap, op. cit., 32. 
Allardyce Nicoll, History Late Eighteenth Century Drama (Cambridge, England, 


1927), 130 
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HAWTHORNE AND LITERARY 
NATIONALISM 


NEAL FRANK DOUBLEDAY 
The University Connecticut 


MOST obvious literary influence Hawthorne the 

work Sir Walter Scott. Scott’s influence Hawthorne, 
all its main aspects, has been recognized since Woodberry’s 
Nathaniel now realize, too, that Hawthorne’s 
early practice conforms critical demand that American materials 
treated the manner Scott. Scott’s work had great influence 
American literary theory general, because combined signif- 
icantly with the patriotic nationalism American writers and, 
Harrison Orians has said, “converted the demand for nationalism 
into quest for Scott-like ingredients American 1825 
the success this quest was 

Hawthorne started out his treatment historical materials 
very much current literary theory prescribed, but developed 
away from and modified the theory which had directed his early 
work. overlook the influence current literary theory and 
fashion upon Hawthorne attribute him unwarranted 
isolation; overlook the individuality the treatment gave 
quite ordinary materials miss something his greatness 
artist. the purpose this note review the connections 
between Hawthorne’s work and the contemporary desire for na- 


*See Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), pp. 125-126; 
Orians, “Scott and Hawthorne’s Fanshawe,” New England Quarterly, 388-394 (June, 
1938). There ample evidence Hawthorne’s intimate acquaintance with Scott’s work. 
See Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 105, II, 269; 
Lathrop, Study Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 108, Appendix, pp. 341, 343; James 
Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1879), pp. 101-102; Hawthorne’s Works, 
Riverside ed., VII, passim, VIII, 263-274, 504-508, and passim. 

Romance Ferment after Waverley,” American Literature, 409 (Jan., 1932). 

Sparks, 1825 review ten American novels published within year, 
says that finds expedient first settle the peculiarities” the Waverley pattern, 
which most the ten novels are “acknowledged copies.” makes excellent 
statement the appeal the imitation Scott had for his time: “...the actors these 
works have not only human, but national, and, often provincial character. The 
subject manners and customs is, moreover, one general interest, and adherence 
these serves give individuality the characters these narratives, far 
improvement the practice the older novels, and advantageous the writer.” See 
North American Review, 78-104 (July, 1825). 
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tionalistic fiction patterned after the work Scott, and discuss 
Hawthorne’s final attitude toward the critical demand which 
his work had its inception. 

Hawthorne had been college but one year when 
Gardiner, some prefatory paragraphs review Cooper’s 
The Spy, stated the three great historical resources the American 
fiction writer: the Colonial period, the Indian wars, and the Revo- 
“What would not the author Waverley,” Gardiner asked, 
“make such Ten years later, when Hawthorne was 
beginning write for The Token, his first publication outside 
Fanshawe and few pieces for the Salem Gazette, the young Whit- 
tier was calling for the use the same Hawthorne 
makes important use only one these “three matters American 
the Puritan Brownell has remarked, 
rather unaccountably, that Hawthorne’s works “are thoroughly 
original, quite without literary derivation upon which much our 
literature leans with such deferential complacence. Even the theme 
many them—the romance Puritan New England—was 
Hawthorne’s Actually, parallels literary theory 
Hawthorne’s practice his first period may found early 
Phi Beta Kappa address William Tudor, which was printed 
the second volume the North American Review and which 
helps mark the beginnings distinct New England literary 
consciousness. Writing almost prophetically the beginning 
Scott’s career novelist, Tudor stated those characteristics 
Scott’s work which were influence American literary theory and 


American Review, XV, 255-257 (July, 1822). 

The Literary Remains John Brainard, ed. Whittier (Hartford, 1832), 
35- 

Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1933), 15. 

Hawthorne regrets that shut out from the most peculiar field American 
fiction inability see any romance, poetry, grandeur, beauty the Indian 
character, least till such traits were pointed out others.” And adds, abhor 
Indian story” (Works, 483). remarks “Roger Burial” that 
Fight” “one the few incidents Indian warfare naturally susceptible the moon- 
light romance” (II, 381). Even “The Great Carbuncle,” allegory made from 
Indian legend, Hawthorne keeps the tale well away from Indians. Likewise, his use 
material from the time the Revolution carefully limited, tales like 
Masquerade” “Old Esther Dudley,” the use incidents which have implicit 
unity and symbolic quality. the end his career, Septimius Felton, disclaims 
interest artist the surrounding action, and seems feel that there might 
danger its intrusion upon his real theme (XI, 242-243). 
American Prose Masters (New York, 1923), 51. 
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practice Tudor says, speaking the resources Ameri- 
can history for the fiction writer, that “Perilous and romantick 
adventures, figurative and eloquent harangues, strong contrasts and 
important interests, are frequent this portion history, the 
theatre which these actions were performed abundant 
grand and impressive scenery.” this single sentence see some- 
thing Hawthorne’s early practice the use history: the perilous 
and romantic adventure “The Grey Champion,” the eloquent 
harangue “Endicott and the Red Cross,” the strong contrast 
“The Maypole Merry Mount,” the important interest 
Masquerade.” But perhaps more important that two Tudor’s 
four suggestions specific historical incidents available for the 
writer are used Hawthorne—the career Ann Hutchinson, 
“Mrs. Hutchinson” (1830), and the striking “incident mentioned 
President Stiles Dixwell, one the regicides, suddenly 
emerging from his concealment, and his presence animating 
infant settlement “The Grey Champion” (1835), though 
changed fit Hawthorne’s John Neal, writing Black- 
1825, also suggests the life Mrs. Hutchinson and the 
accounts the regicide judges story material, well “the 
female Quakers the witches,” the materials “The Gentle 
Boy” and “Young Goodman Brown.” Neal complains, indeed, 
the pre-emption the story the regicide judge Scott Peveril 
the Peak “The Grey Champion” particularly well 
illustrates the connection between Hawthorne’s work and the literary 
climate about him, for Hawthorne not only fulfilling 
Tudor’s prescription, three Americans had done before him, 
and almost certainly deriving (at least his title) from Peveril the 
but also changing the traditional story—in which the “infant 
settlement” was imperiled Indians—in order combine with 
the history the resistance Massachusetts the government 
Sir Edmund Andros. Just the year before the publication “The 
Grey Champion,” Rufus Choate, address called “The Colonial 
Age New England,” had made the resistance Andros the 


North American Review, 28-29 (Nov., 1815). Stiles identifies the regicide judge 
concerned the incident cited Goffe, not Dixwell. 

John Neal, American Writers: Series Papers Contributed Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine (1824-1825), ed. Pattee (Durham, C., 1937), pp. 191-192. 

Orians, “The Angel Hadley Fiction,” American Literature, 257- 
269 (Nov., 1932). 
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prime example the Colonial spirit liberty, example 
remembered and taught succeeding 

The literary addresses Rufus Choate are particularly interesting 
reference Hawthorne because Choate eloquently representa- 
tive the dominant trend the critical theory his time. 
address delivered Salem 1833, called “The Importance 
Illustrating New-England History Series Romances like The 
Waverley sums impressively the combination 
literary nationalism, natural enough new nation, with the in- 
fluence Scott. Orians has well called “the finest expression” 
the demand for Scott-like national Choate’s 
contention that the writer historical fiction vivifies and fills 
for the imagination the story the past, and that every lover 
American literature would like, not one, but thousand American 
Scotts. Moreover, the American fiction writer ought not only pre- 
serve, but make intelligible and universalize history: must 
accommodate “the show things the desires and needs the im- 
mortal moral nature.” Particularly the Puritan past available for 
this purpose, and should exalted and made represent ideal 
spirit liberty and Hawthorne’s “The Grey Champion” 
perfect exemplification Choate’s theory could de- 
sired; “Endicott and the Red Cross” (1838), is, but for one ironic 
paragraph, much Hawthorne says the Grey Champion him- 
self “the type New England’s hereditary spirit,” his march “the 
pledge that New England’s sons will vindicate their ancestry”; 
makes Endicott’s “rending the Red Cross from New England’s 
banner the first omen that deliverance which our fathers consum- 


The Works Rufus Choate, ed. Brown (Boston, 1862), 356-359. 

319-346. Something the representative quality Choate’s address may 
seen comparison passage from with stanza from Whittier’s “The Garrison 
Cape Ann.” Choate wishes the American writer “like Old Mortality among the 
graves the unforgotten faithful, wiping the dust from the urns our 
whatever illustrious history commemorates, and weaving 
all into immortal and noble national literature. Whittier writes: 

So, with something the feeling which the Covenanter knew, 

When with pious chisel wandering Scotland’s moorland graveyards through, 
From the graves old traditions part the blackberry-vines, 

Wipe the moss from off the headstones, and retouch the faded lines. 

Romance Ferment after Waverley,” 428. 

See Choate’s “The Colonial Age New England” and “The Age the Pilgrims 
the Heroic Period Our History,” Works, 

not, course, contended that Hawthorne had Choate’s address consciously 
mind the these tales, though likely enough that heard it. For 
the resemblance these tales the work Scott, see Woodberry, op. cit., pp. 134-136. 
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mated after the bones the stern Puritan had lain more than 
century the dust.” 

But there emphasis Choate’s theory from which Haw- 
thorne makes significant departure. will not use the past only 
glorify and idealize it. Choate’s motives are worthy enough; 
believes that historical fiction would foster corporate imaginative 
life and reassemble “the people America one vast congre- 
gation”: “Reminded our fathers, should remember that 
are brethren.” urges selection from the varied materials 
history achieve artistic unity; but urges, too, selection 
which all that regrettable Puritan society suppressed. The 
writer historical fiction will neglect that large portion history 
which “chills, shames and disgusts us.” Choate makes explicit what 
thinks unavailable New England history: “The persecutions 
the Quakers, the controversies with Roger Williams and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the perpetual synods and ecclesiastical surveillance 
the old times; great deal this too tedious read, 
offends and alienates you. truth, fact; but just what you 
not want know, and are none the wiser for knowing.” Choate 
would hardly have wished Hawthorne include, “Endicott 
and the Red Cross,” the Wanton Gospeller’s question, “Call you 
this liberty conscience?” the suggestion answer the 
“sad and quiet smile” which “flitted across the mild visage Roger 
Williams.” Much less would Choate have had Hawthorne write 
“The Gentle Boy” “Mrs. not even “The 
Maypole Merry Mount,” almost certainly not Goodman 
Brown.” While Hawthorne’s work has the ethical emphasis 
which Choate’s theory representative the best New England 
literary theory, Hawthorne comes, early his career, relegate 
history background, and less interested the picturesqueness 
individual incident than history background for the develop- 
ment general, not specifically national, moral theme. 

Hawthorne himself makes plain that, his maturity, his 
acceptance the conventional doctrine for the use American mate- 
rials was limited. 1846 Hawthorne reviewed Simms’s 
Views and Reviews American Literature, History and Fiction 
(New York, which has for its main theme belated repe- 


Part book, with which Hawthorne mostly concerned, begins with 
review address Alexander Meck “Americanism Literature,” and then 
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tition the familiar plea for American literature that will 
use the materials American history. Hawthorne’s review repre- 
sents his dislike for the bombastic generalization which Simms 
fairly typical middle nineteenth-century literary theory 
America. But Hawthorne’s most important stricture 
book suggests his own position concerning the use historical 
material. For Hawthorne, historical background relieves, and the 
same time gives perspective to, ethical spiritual theme. 
says Simms’s book: 

cannot help feeling that the real treasures his subject have 
escaped the author’s notice. The themes suggested him, viewed 
views them, would produce nothing but historical novels, cast the 
same worn out mould that has been use these thirty years, and which 
time break and fling away. prophet Art requires 
almost high gift fulfiller the prophecy. Mr. Simms 
has not this gift; possesses nothing the magic touch that should 
cause new intellectual and moral shapes spring the reader’s 
mind, peopling with varied life what had hitherto been barren 


But may very well that Hawthorne’s feeling that the mould 
American historical fiction was outworn influenced his own 
departure, after The Scarlet Letter, from the field historical 


proceeds discussion historical subjects general, with illustrative suggestions such 
“Benedict Arnold subject for Fictitious Story” and “Pocahontas: Subject for the 
Historical Painter.” 

Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne’s Contributions the Salem Advertiser,” American 

Hawthorne has his share, too, the negative aspect the nationalism 
discussion. Passages the prefaces both The Blithedale Romance and The Marble Faun 
repeat, and rather belatedly, the complaint many American writers the first quarter 
the century that the American scene, particularly the contemporary scene, did not 
furnish the proper background and materials for the fiction writer. Hawthorne, turning 
from materials which had had distinguished success, recurs the frayed phrases 
this complaint ready-to-hand explanation for his way treating scene the present. 
These two prefaces should not cited (as they have been) exclusively evidence 
special temperamental quality Hawthorne special romanticism, for they resemble 
closely, indeed repeat, what literally scores his predecessors had said before him. See, 
for example, passage Cooper’s Notions the Americans and his preface Home 
Found Robert Spiller, James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1936), pp. 15-16 and 
303-304. Bryant the third his Lectures Poetry (1825) offers concise and fair 
statement the position those who find American materials unavailable for literature, 
position which opposes. For good discussion the whole problem see William 
Ellery Sedgwick, Materials for American Literature,” Harvard Studies and Notes 
Philology and Literature, 141-162 (1935). Henry James seems have attributed 
Hawthorne his own feeling about the availability the American scene, 
often quoted passage. See his Hawthorne (London, 1887), 
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The mature Hawthorne found that his early admiration for 

Scott had become limited with the passing years and his changing 
concept the function literature. was aware certain 
lack depth Scott which perhaps consciously contrasts with 
his own seriousness. “P’s Correspondence” (1845), Hawthorne 
makes “P” say Scott: “Were still writer, and brilliant 
one ever, could longer maintain anything like the same 
position literature. The world, nowadays, requires more earnest 
purpose, deeper moral, and closer and homelier truth than 
was qualified supply with.” the same sketch included 
characterization Abbotsford (long before Hawthorne had seen 
it) and judgment Scott: that splendid fantasy which 
grew out his brain and became symbol the great romancer’s 
tastes, feelings, studies, prejudices, and modes intellect. Whether 
verse, prose, architecture, could achieve but one thing, al- 
though that one infinite Some years later his ac- 
count visit Abbotsford the English Notebooks, Hawthorne, 
after description Scott’s collection curios, led reflect 
the lack Scott’s character that Abbotsford typifies. What 
writes seems partly unconscious reminiscence the passage 
just quoted: 
the whole, there simple and great impression left Abbotsford; 
and felt angry and dissatisfied with myself for not feeling something 
which did not and could not feel. But just like going museum, 
you look into particulars; and one learns from it, too, that Scott 
could not have been really wise man, nor earnest one, nor one that 
grasped the truth life; did but play, and the play grew very sad 
toward its close. certain way, however, understand his romances 
the better for having seen his house; and his house the better for having 
read his romances. They throw light one another. 


Yet Hawthorne confesses sentiment remorse” for having visited 
the home Scott “with cold heart and critical mood,— 
his dwelling-place whom had admired and loved, and 
who had done much for happiness when was young.” 
still cherishes Scott warm place” and anticipates rereading 
all his Hawthorne may indeed have cherished Scott, for 
tradition which nourished itself Scott. 
Works, 415-416. Works, 273-274. 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE “CAMPAIGN 
THAT FAILED” 


FRED LORCH 
lowa State College 


PERIODS the life Mark Twain are obscure that 

during the spring and early summer 1861 when the outbreak 

hostilities the Civil War ended his career pilot and en- 

listed his sympathies the Southern cause. Concerning his brief 

experience Rebel soldier Missouri, Mark Twain has presented 

us, indeed, “The Private History Campaign That Failed,” but 

this obviously burlesqued account cannot seriously accepted 

accurate exposition events and motives. Particularly does not ex- 

plain the very thing purports explain—why he, like thousands 

others who entered the war, “stepped out again, permanently,” 

after brief taste it, and why, thereafter, “he didn’t anything 
the 

Whatever the truth Mark Twain’s war record may have been, 
some critics have seen further evidence flaws his character 
and his failure live the call his genius. Chiefly they 
charge him with desertion from the colors and assert that immedi- 
ately after his desertion went west response the lure gold 
and escape possible military draft. Thus Mr. Pattee, 


speaking Mark Twain’s war record, made effort hide his 
scorn when asked: 
What Mark Twain during this Gethsemane [Civil War] his 


nation, when hundreds thousands his generation were dead upon 

the battlefields the South that had been his home? Not word all 

his works concerning the Civil War save humorous exaggeranza [“The 

Private History Campaign That Failed”] describing his desertion 

from the colors. And when the nation’s fate hung the balance, this 

letter from Mark Twain [then the Nevada gold mines]: have 

got the thing sifted down dead moral certainty. own one-eighth 

the new Ledge, Clemens Company,’ and money can’t buy 

Century Magazine, 193 (Dec., 1885). 

Mark Twain: Representative Selections (New York, 1935), xlv. 
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And thus Mr. Edgar Lee Masters: 


probably foresaw that the call for troops might followed 
the draft. were drafted would the war very earnest. 
joined one the loose companies being organized Hannibal his 
destiny might more less his own hands. There vestige 
conviction anything that did facing the When 
could walk [after Clemens had allegedly sprained his ankle fall 
from hay loft, during the deserted the army, abandoned 
the military During the war thousands men went west 
escape military service. They had interest the war its issues. They 
wanted gold and silver, land and riches. Mark Twain was one 
these. did not, many youths did that state shoulder 
musket prevent disunion. was not sufficiently interested that 
score. wanted travel, make 


The purpose the following study determine far 
possible the justification the charges that have been brought 
against Mark Twain’s war record, discover what blame may 
attached him for his alleged desertion, and what motives led 
his defection. Was “skedaddler” into parts unknown, Mr. 
Pattee elsewhere charges,* and was love gold the primary reason 
for his going? Besides dealing with these questions hoped the 
study will furnish more complete and dependable picture 
Mark Twain’s life during the period question and some 
particulars correct the impression given his own account, “The 
Private History Campaign That Failed.” 


Three accounts concerning Mark Twain’s war record supply 
most the pertinent information: Mark Twain’s “The Private 
History Campaign That Failed,” already mentioned; Chapters 
XXIX XXXI, Volume Albert Bigelow Paine’s Mark Twain: 
Biography; and account his book Absalom Grimes, 
Confederate 


Mark Twain: Portrait (New York, 1938), 34, passim. 

New Haven, 1936. Other accounts that refer Mark war experiences are 
follows: Biographical Sketch” Samuel Moffett, Mark nephew, Mark 
The $30,000 Bequest and Other Stories (New York, 1906), pp. 330-349; Mark 
Twain: His Life and Work, Will Clemens (San Francisco, 1892); news article 
the Missouri Republican, April 22, 1910, which Horace Bixby, the pilot who 
taught Clemens the river, speaks Mark war experiences; article the Daily 
Chronicle-Herald, Macon, Mo., Dec. 11, 1916, titled “Grant and Mark Twain were 
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Each these deserves some comment this point. Mark 
Twain’s “The Private History” admittedly fictionized; least 
Mr. Paine admits and cites the pathetic incident the shooting 
this very incident which Mark Twain offers major reason for 
his retirement from the army. spoiled his campaign, said. 
“It seemed that was not rightly equipped for this awful 
business. resolved retire from this avocation sham 
soldiership while could save some remnant 
The point important; for this incident pure invention, intro- 
duced, Mr. Paine says, “to present the real horror 
utterly without value reason why Mark Twain didn’t 
anything the war, the explanation which was his stated purpose 
writing “The Private History.” 

Noteworthy also Mark Twain’s apparently deliberate effort 
present his military campaign Tom Sawyerish episode that 
presently developed into very jolly time full horse-play 
and school-boy hilarity.”® After burlesque description the per- 
sonnel the company says: “Well, this herd cattle started for 
the war. What could you expect them? They did well 
they knew how, but really what was justly expected them? 
Nothing, should say. That what they 

the account Mark Twain represents himself being twenty- 
four years age. Actually was nearer twenty-six. 
Kemble’s illustrations the first publication “The Private 
History” (December, 1885) support the juvenile tone the piece 
presenting the members the company ragged backwoods 
boys. Certainly far cry from the customary picture Mark 
Twain proud pilot-lord the Lower Mississippi Mark 
Twain’s picture himself schoolboy soldier Missouri. 


Neighboring Towns First Civil article the Courier-Post, Hannibal, Mo., 
Sept. 1922, titled “Tells Mark Brief Soldiery 1861”; reminiscence 
Mark war experience anonymous writer the Gate City, Keokuk, 
Jan. 17, 1885; brief reference Mark Twain his Life the Mississippi (New York, 
1883) 427; another brief reference fragment letter from Mark Twain 
unnamed person, Mark Letters, 541; and his speech Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
11, 1901, Birthday. Excepting Mark Twain’s comments the references 
here cited, and possibly William Bixby’s comment, the accounts listed are too full 
misinformation merit serious attention. 

Mark Twain: Biography (New York, 1912), 169. 

Century Magazine, XXXI, 203. Paine, op. cit., 169. 

Century Magazine, XXXI, 202. Ibid., 195. 
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final observation made about “The Private History” 
the fact that Mark Twain was trusting his memory concerning 
event that had occurred quarter century previously and 
that consequently misstatements other than those deliberately made 
for the purposes fiction may found it. 

might expected, Paine based his account largely upon 
“The Private History.” This fact led him follow Mark Twain’s 
lead treating the military experience similar fashion 
humorous and inconsequential interlude the career the great 
humorist. apparent that Paine endeavors show that Mark 
Twain, living border state and encountering crosscurrent 
conflicting opinions and loyalties, excused for wavering 
his convictions and for taking indecisive might also 
have emphasized the fact that the crosscurrents were strong even 
within the Clemens family circle, since Orion Clemens, Mark 
Twain’s brother, out-and-out abolitionist, had newly been ap- 
pointed Secretary Nevada Territory. 

For many the details his account Paine was indebted 
Grimes, Upper Mississippi pilot whose home was 
Ralls County twelve miles west Hannibal, claimed that had 
been member Mark Twain’s company and that had been 
closely associated with Clemens during the campaign. Grimes’s 
story detailed that gives the appearance authenticity. 
noted, however, that supplies almost dates, omission 
which argues that his account, like that Mark Twain, was based 
upon memory rather than upon diary entries made the time. 

When Grimes, for example, quotes Sam Clemens’s speech 
acceptance the presentation sword, obviously fictionizing; 
and when remembers that Sam’s equipment consisted one 
valise, one carpet sack, one pair grey blankets, one homemade 
quilt, one frying pan, one old-fashioned Kentucky squirrel rifle, 
twenty yards sea-grass rope, and one umbrella, obvious that 
remembers too much. Discrepancies between Grimes’s account 
and that Mark Twain, though not vital, nevertheless indicate that 
his story must taken with grain salt and that Paine’s use 
Grimes’s account furnished embellishment rather than fact for his 


Grimes represents himself intimately associated with Clemens during the campaign; 
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From the three accounts just commented upon the most im- 
portant features Mark Twain’s war record may tentatively 
sketched follows: 

Sometime the spring early summer 1861 the blockade 
the Mississippi forced Mark Twain off the river. made his last 
trip up-river St. Louis, his home port, passenger the 
packet Uncle Sam. After indefinite period St. Louis went 
Hannibal for visit and there joined loosely organized 
Rebel militia forming under the command General Thomas 
Harris. Clemens, elected second lieutenant, had for his mount mule 
remarkable for its bad temper and stubbornness. Rumors ap- 
proaching Union forces kept the company continually retreating 
points along Salt River until they reached position near the village 
Florida, Monroe County. Incessant rain, fatigue, dissatisfaction 
with the thought that Tom Harris, whom had known familiarly 
the early days lowly telegraph operator was 
living off the fat the land near dampened his ardor for the 
cause. Complete disillusionment concerning his fitness soldier, 
however, came one night when he, together with few comrades, 
shot and killed lone enemy soldier whose death they instantly 
regretted. When news came, about this time, that Union colonel 
with whole regiment his heels was sweeping down upon their 
camp, Clemens fell back, without waiting for orders, and abandoned 
the campaign. The Union colonel, who nearly captured him, ac- 
cording Mark Twain, was none other than Grant. Having 
thus voluntarily retired from the Rebel militia, hastened 
Keokuk, Iowa, visit his brother Orion, who had recently been 
appointed Secretary Nevada Territory and who was making 
last-minute preparations for the trip west. According Mr. Paine, 
Sam agreed that Orion would overlook his defection from the 
Union cause and appoint him his secretary, “he would 
while Clemens, Private History,” speaks Grimes member another 
company; Grimes has long story about Clemens falling out hay loft window, 
spraining his ankle, and recuperating Nuck house near New London; Clemens 
includes none these incidents and gives the impression that retired good order. 
easy believe that Grimes sought, his story, capitalize his slender acquaintance 
with the celebrated humorist. 


But Mark Twain fails mention that Harris was then (1861) prominent 
Missouri politics, member the Lower House and important legislative committees. 
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supply the funds for both overland passages and start with 


order supply reliable background for examining the 
tentative war record sketched above and furnish working basis 
for analysis his conduct and motives, chronology events, 
established beyond reasonable doubt, indispensable. examin- 
ing this chronology the reader should remember that when Paine 
was preparing his life Mark Twain was unaware many 
the items listed below; or, where knew them, was 
unaware the exact dates events. Nor was Mr. Good- 
pasture aware them when his article “Mark Twain, South- 
implies that Sam Clemens might not have joined the 
Confederate Army had known sooner Orion’s appointment 
the Nevada post. According Mr. Goodpasture, when Clemens 
did hear it, while convalescing from sprained ankle, could 
not resist the call adventure which the Western journey promised 
offer, and joined Orion. 

Besides offering basis for testing the charges made Mr. 
Masters and Mr. Pattee, the chronology will show that Mr. Good- 
pasture’s conjectures are not well founded. will also help 
brush away some misapprehensions that arise from reading 
the three accounts. 


December 26, 1860. Samuel Clemens petitioned the Polar Star Lodge No. 
10, St. Louis, for 


January, 1861. Orion Clemens went St. Louis see Edward 
Bates, newly appointed United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral under Lincoln, about political 
Orion, abolitionist, sought the appointment 
the basis his political activity behalf the 
candidacy Abraham Lincoln and the basis 
his early friendship with Bates. reasonable 
suppose that Orion other members the Clemens 
family informed Sam his brother’s political as- 
pirations. 

Mark Twain: Biography, 170. 
Tennessee Historical Magazine, Series 253-260 (July, 1931). 
For this and later references Mark Twain’s Masonic activities during 1861, see 


Grand Lodge Bulletin, Grand Lodge lowa, M., XXIX, 575-576 (May, 1928). 
Palimpsest, 359 (Oct., 1929). 
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January 26, 1861. 


February 1861. 


February 13, 1861. 


March 27, 1861. 


April 
April 


April 19, 1861. 


48-51. 


Century Magazine, XXXI, 193. 
Clemens had probably heard from home, this date, that Orion was 
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Louisiana seceded from the Union. Samuel Clemens 
was New Orleans this but did not make 
his last trip the river this time nor was the 
river blockaded this early date, Samuel Mof- 
fett states his biographical sketch Mark Twain.?° 


Sam Clemens wrote Orion about his visit 
fortuneteller New Orleans. The fragment, printed 
Mark Letters, contains hint the im- 
pending national crisis nor any difficulties may 
have had pilot, but attributes the fortune- 
teller, among other things, the knowledge that Orion 
seeking political appointment. The fragment in- 
forms that the fortuneteller assured Sam that Orion 
stood better chance than the other two” applicants 
for 


Samuel Clemens, St. Louis, was elected receive 
degrees the Masonic Order. 


Orion Clemens received notice his appointment 
Territorial Secretary Since the ap- 
pointment was published the newspapers, Sam 
could have been, and probably was, aware few 
days after this 


Samuel Clemens’s pilot license expired within few 
weeks after this 


President Lincoln called for troops. Governor Jack- 
son Missouri, strongly pro-Southern, refused. 


Last reported arrival St. Louis the Uncle Sam, 
the packet which, according Paine, Samuel 


Op. cit. 


political appointment. Was the letter hoax? 


March 30, 1861. 


license, issued St. Louis 1859, expired April 1860. 


Palimpsest, loc. cit. 
Orion’s appointment was noticed the Hannibal Daily Messenger, for example, 


Thirty days 


were allowed for renewal; but unlikely that Clemens allowed more than fourteen 
days renewal period elapse, since most the packets could make the round trip 
from St. Louis New Orleans within that period. The license issued 1860 would 
therefore have expired within thirty days after April 1861. For discussion the 
licenses issued Samuel Clemens see The Twainian, Nos. and (Nov. and Dec., 
1940). 
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April 20, 1861. 


April 26, 1861. 


May 14, 1861. 


May 22, 1861. 


June 12, 1861. 


Clemens made his last trip the Booked 
passenger, Clemens was apparently without employ- 
ment this date. Notices the Missouri Republican 
concerning the Uncle Sam not allude any in- 
cident Jefferson Barracks, where Paine alleges the 
boat was fired upon and damaged. The Republican 
does report, however, that the boat “has been laid 
for few Paine’s statement that was 
“the last steamboat make the trip from New Or- 
leans St. Louis” dramatic but was 
nearly month later before all traffic stopped. (See 
the Missouri Republican for May 16, 19, 23.) 


Orion Clemens received official notice his appoint- 
ment Territorial Secretary 


Orion left Keokuk for St. Louis, presumably visit 
his mother and sister, and perhaps explore the 
possibilities loan make the trip If, 
Paine says, Sam spent few days St. Louis (in 
retirement) after leaving the appears highly 
probable that Orion met Sam this time and talked 
with him about his appointment and about his pros- 
pects the new Territory. any rate Sam would 
have been informed Orion’s visit and his pros- 
pects his mother. 


Governor Jackson’s legislature passed pro-Southern 
militia act. The Governor immediately began en- 
list militia under the command General Sterling 
Price. 


Samuel Clemens was initiated Entered Apprentice 
the Polar Star Lodge. 


Samuel Clemens passed Fellowcraft Degree 
Masonry, St. Louis. this day, too, Governor 
Jackson called his state militia into active service. 
the following statement “The Private History” 
may trusted, Mark Twain left St. Louis for 


Missouri Republican, April 20, 1861. The boat was referred both the Uncle 
Sam and the New Uncle Sam (see issue April 13, 1861). 

Missouri Republican, April 20, 1861. Mark Twain: Biography, 162. 

Mark Twain: Biography, 163. Paine assumes, mistakenly, that Sam Clemens 
joined the Rebel militia soon after quitting the river. 
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June 17, 1861. 
July 1861. 


July 1861. 


July 10, 1861. 


July 18, 


American Literature 


Hannibal almost immediately following the Gover- 
call for troops: 

“In that summer the first wash the wave 
war broke upon the shore Missouri. Our state 
was invaded the Union forces. They took posses- 
sion St. Louis, Jefferson Barracks, and some other 
points. The Governor, Calib Jackson, issued his 
proclamation calling out fifty thousand militia repel 
the invader. 

visiting the small town where boy- 
hood had been spent—Hannibal, Marion County. 
Several got together secret place night 
and formed ourselves into military 


Jackson’s troops were defeated Boonville. 


Colonel Grant with his regiment left Spring- 
field, Illinois, for Quincy and thence points 
eastern Missouri. examination his movements 
this campaign indicates that did not reach 
Harris’s Rebel camp Florida, Missouri, till about 
three weeks 


Orion Clemens arrived St. Louis visit his mother 
and sister before setting out for Nevada Territory 
assume office. Between this date and July Orion 
met Sam St. Louis and induced him west 
with 


Samuel Clemens was raised the degree Master 
Mason St. Louis. 


Sam and Orion departed for the 


examination the chronology permits make the fol- 
lowing observations: 

That Clemens made the last trip up-river the Uncle Sam, 
Paine asserts, was off the river nearly two months before 
joined the Rebel Militia This fact invalidates Mark 

Century Magazine, 193. 
Personal Memoirs Grant (New York, 1885), 246-249. 


Was Clemens the Confederate service for brief time before his final return 
St. Louis, Horace Bixby claimed (Missouri Republican, April 22, 1910)? clue 
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Twain’s statement “The Private History” that was “full 
unreasoning joy done with turning out bed midnight 
and four the morning,” and that his campaign was consequently 
holiday and welcome change from the routine the pilot 
more likely that soldiering was relief from ex- 
tended period restless inactivity. 

That Mark Twain’s claim “The Private History” that 
was nearly captured Grant and that came within few 
hours seeing him when was unknown was myself” 
cannot Although Grant’s Memoirs not furnish 
the exact dates his movements eastern Missouri, apparent 
that Grant did not move against Harris’s camp Florida, where 
Clemens said retired, until approximately three weeks after his 
departure from Springfield, that say about July 20. But 
Clemens, have seen, was out the army and back St. Louis 
taking Masonic degree July 10. Probably was there few 
days earlier. more likely that the time Grant reached Florida 
Sam and Orion Clemens had already left St. Louis for the 


that deserves some attention view Brashear’s conjecture that letters published 
the New Orleans Crescent the winter and spring 1861 and appearing under the 
signature “Quintus Curtius Snodgrass” were contributed Sam Clemens (see Mark 
Twain: Son Missouri, Chapel Hill, 1934, pp. 182 ff.). 

Century Magazine, 194 (Dec., 1885). 

Op. cit., 246-249. 

published “The Private History” 1885, the same year his publishing 
house, Charles Webster and Company, brought out the Personal Memoirs Grant. 
While possible that his lively interest Grant led Clemens capitalize alleged 
slender connection with the national hero, another motive may have been operative. Early 
January, 1885, Mark Twain read publicly Keokuk from his forthcoming book 
Huckleberry Finn. Two days later, January 17, the following reminiscence appeared 
the Keokuk Gate City: 

“While the Sherman-Davis controversy before the people raking old war issues, 
and while anecdotes Mark Twain are pat this locality, think proper that his war 
record should known and surprised that has not given himself 
funny chapter his history. gathered the following from old schoolmate and 
friend who can vouch for all: 

“At the opening the War Mark Twain was piloting steamboat the lower 
Mississippi, but one his trips was stopped blockade, and returned his 
boyhood home Florida, Mo., and there joined company rebel soldiers. This 
company remained this point until rumors approaching yankees induced them 
farther South. Mark Twain was mounted mule and the company moved off, 
making slight detour and finally bringing Louisiana, Mo., where Mark Twain, 
tiring the army, after continuous service fully three weeks, sold his mule for $15 
and resigned his position private. being interrogated his cause soon 
leaving the army, replied that the mule was too rough and couldn’t stand any 
longer and that hurt his feet walk. 

“Thus because mule did the South lose valiant soldier and the world gain 
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That Sam Clemens knew Orion’s appointment office 
Nevada Territory least two and half months before joined 
the Rebel militia Missouri, and that over three months elapsed 
from the time probably first heard until the time decided 
west with Orion. The latter observation has important bear- 
ings: First, Sam Clemens obviously did not retire from the Rebel 
army avoid embarrassing Orion, loyal Unionist. joined the 
Rebel group long after knew Orion’s appointment office. 
Second, contrary Mr. Goodpasture’s conjecture, Sam resisted for 
months “the call adventure, exploration, and gold-diggings 
the Pacific did not precipitately join Orion’s venture 
and “skeddadle” into ports unknown, Mr. Pattee charges. Nor 
there the slightest evidence that looked upon Orion’s appoint- 
ment fortunate excuse for escape from the war zone. 
fact, passage from the journal Mrs. Orion Clemens, concerning 
the events leading her husband’s departure for the West, 
indicates that even after his retirement from the militia Sam Clemens 
made his decision west with some reluctance. According 
Mrs. Clemens, when Orion arrived St. Louis July “There 
met and prevailed [the italics are mine] upon his brother Sam 
his new home with According Mrs. Clemens’s 
report, therefore, Sam had induced go, and did not make 
decision until Orion had already said farewell Keokuk and was 
paying final visit St. Louis. 

view Sam’s three months’ hesitation joining Orion’s 
Western venture the following conjectures concerning Sam Clem- 
ens’s motives for going are offered more reasonable: 

Orion had received what appeared be, and was, promising 
political appointment. With his friend Edward Bates the Cabinet, 
and with reasonably good fortune Nevada, might well expect 
higher political offices. Orion’s star, long obscure, appeared now 
clearly rising, while Sam’s was declining. The river was closed 
and should the house Twain ever have Escutcheon, what better emblem 
could emblasoned upon than mule.” 

That Orion, then living Keokuk, should have failed send Mark Twain copy 
the item inconceivable; for while the tone the reminiscence not unfriendly, 
implies subtle criticism Mark Twain’s war record. Mark Twain, sensing danger 
such story, unchecked, immediately presented his own version and managed his 


own day least, laugh off. 
Op. cit. Palimpsest, 359 (Oct., 1929). 
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and the war was definitely on. Sam now took job piloting out 
St. Louis, would have Union boat, but Union 
Rebel, salaries had dropped The old affluence was 
gone, grass was growing the St. Louis levee, and business was 
days were ahead with little prospect 
for employment. join effective Rebel forces again would have 
necessitated his going far the south, for mid-July St. Louis 
and northern Missouri were definitely Union hands. But while 
Orion had good office, lacked the money get it, except 
such may have arranged borrow. Sam still had money, 
saved from his earnings the river. With the probable aid 
mother and sister, Orion urged Sam with him, partly for 
company, partly for financial aid, and partly wean Sam from 
his Rebel sympathies. 

That the prospect mining gold the Nevada diggings may 
have been contributing factor Sam’s decision west need 
not denied. The St. Louis papers carried frequent and promising 
accounts activities the gold fields, and many Missouri people 
were there, people that Sam knew. Several were Nevada Ter- 
doubt Orion, urging Sam go, played the 
mining prospects inducement, business political opportuni- 
ties should fail. But the primary motive for going was not the lure 
gold, nor even adventure, but rather, after three months 
mental confusion, idleness, and military fiasco, the prospect some 
sort constructive activity, employment, and perhaps some 
share Orion’s job state building. obvious that Sam did 
not join Orion out remorse, save Orion political embarrass- 
ment, because was hot for adventure. went west because 
Orion urged him and because the venture held promise 
employment. 


There yet remains consider Sam Clemens’s retirement, or, 
use the harsher term, desertion, from the Rebel militia. Why 


August, Commander John Rodgers, Navy, fixed pilot’s wages for service 
Mississippi gunboats $150, considerably less than the wage previously paid (Official 
Records the Union and Confederate Navies, Washington, 1908, Series XXII, 298). 

Missouri Republican, April and May 16, 1861. 

example, William Claggett, George Claggett, and man 
named Van Horn Keokuk, Harrown and Jo. Byers, Memphis, Missouri, all which 
appear letters written Sam Clemens during his early Nevada days. 
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did desert? While there can, course, absolute answer 
this question, examination series events preceding and 
during his “campaign” may offer clues. 

May 22, have seen, Sam Clemens was St. Louis, 
taking degree Masonry. highly probable that was 
the city twelve days earlier when Union troops under Captain Lyon 
captured Camp Jackson, allegedly held pro-secessionists, and 
unfortunately killed number citizens. The effect the capture 
upon the citizens St. Louis clearly explained Grant, 
who was the city during these crucial days: 


this time the enemies the government St. Louis had been 
bold and defiant, while Union men were quiet but determined. The 
enemies had their head-quarters central and public position Pine 
Street, near Fifth—from which the rebel flag flaunted boldly. The Union 
men had place meeting somewhere the city, not know 
where. soon the news the capture Camp Jackson reached 
the city the condition affairs was changed. Union men became rampant 
and aggressive. The secessionists became quiet but were filled with 
suppressed rage. The Union men ordered the rebel flag taken down 
from the building Pine Street. The command was given tones 
authority and was taken down, never raised again St. 


Despite the unfavorable turn events for secessionists St. 
Louis, and the rapidly growing tension between hostile forces else- 
where the state, Clemens remained the city till June 12, when 
took his second degree Masonry. that very day Governor 
Jackson, knowing crisis had arrived, called his militia into active 
service. 

Whether Clemens now went Hannibal for visit, 
implies, whether went there with the intention joining the 
Rebel militia, is, course, problematical. any rate, his arrival 
there probably expected find widespread Southern sympathy. 
But the situation Hannibal, strongly pro-Southern the early 
days the crisis, had rapidly changed favor the Unionists. 
mid-June, when Clemens arrived, three companies Union 
Home Guards were complete control, and the open organization 
Rebel company such Clemens now joined would have been 
out the question Palmyra, however, the neigh- 


June the Hannibal News, strong secession organ, was ordered cease 
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boring village the west, and New London, ten miles away 
Ralls County, Rebel groups were forming. This fact accounts for 
Clemens’s statement “The Private History” that they met secretly 
night Hannibal form their company, and then marched 
New London drill and complete their 

But while Ralls County was safer for Rebel organization than 
Hannibal, was only comparatively safe. Rumors approaching 
Union troops, says Mark Twain, kept them continual state 
alarm. These rumors were well founded. Day after day Federal 
regiments from Iowa and were coming down the river and 
proceeding along the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad guard 


publishing. (See the Hannibal Daily Messenger, June 14, 1861. The file the Hannibal 
Daily Messenger used this study the property Franklin Meine Chicago, 
President the Chicago Mark Twain Society. The author wishes acknowledge his 
considerable indebtedness Mr. Meine for permission use the file and for his interest 
and liberal aid Mark Twain research.) 

Century Magazine, XXXI, 194. item news correspondence that may have 
come from the pen Sam Clemens upon his arrival Hannibal appeared the Hannibal 
Daily Messenger June 20; the correspondence, signed and addressed the 
editor the Missouri State Journal, reports the state affairs Hannibal. The editor 
the Messenger reprints the correspondence follows: 

“Four the Home Guards deserted Saturday night, and left for parts unknown. 
heard from very reliable source that there were seventeen bodies sent the river this 
morning, killed skirmish the railroad somewhere. not known wherefore 
the wires have been cut down. There are about 250 Home Guards here present, and 
there requisition from General Scott here, for the troops that have been sent here. 

“The boys are responding bravely the call the Governor—about fifty have left 
already, and plenty left strike when the proper time comes. Major Harris 
received his commission Friday night, (per courier) and has left for the seat war. 
Brigadier General this district. Our city perfectly quiet present.” 

Commenting this letter, the editor the Messenger says: “The above ‘interesting 
and reliable’ correspondence, find the St. Louis Journal Tuesday. Will ‘Sam’ 
kind enough furnish with the names the ‘four will shall 
take pleasure publishing them. 

“And while has his hand in, will also kind enough inform what 
point ‘up the railroad somewhere’ the ‘skirmish’ occurred which seventeen United States 
troops were killed. will shall also make item that too. true vague 
rumor was flying about the streets that effect Saturday night and Sunday, but the very 
ridiculousness the thing has long since caused its explosion. 

“Where ‘Sam’ got his information from ‘here’ that there are only two hundred and 
fifty Home Guards ‘here’ and the ‘requisition’ from General Scott here for the troops 
that have been sent know not, nor neither care, but have simply 
say have heard such 

“Of the information that ‘Sam’ communicates about ‘the boys responding 
about having left, ‘Major Harris’ receiving his commission Brigadier General, 
and leaving for the seat war, and ‘our city perfectly quiet present,’ have only 
say that the farther ‘Sam’ goes his correspondence, the much nearer approaches 
the truth.” 
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bridges and break Rebel While his state- 
ment that was hunted like rat during the entire campaign 
may somewhat there little doubt that Clemens’s 
company had keep moving despite the growing difficulty 
acquiring supplies and finding places camp. 

Then came the rains which Clemens alleges contributed much 
his discomfort. When Clemens entered upon his campaign the 
weather had been dry, dry fact that drouth conditions existed. 
But about June heavy rains began fall, rains heavy and 
prolonged that June the editor the Hannibal Daily Mes- 
senger exclaims: “It can dry up; we’ve had enough for the present.” 
But was still raining hard the next day. 

The discomfort caused the rains, the lack fixed shelter 
and headquarters, the fatigue occasioned constant moving, the 
probable difficulty securing provisions, and the absence any 
effective authority the loosely organized company were unques- 
tionably factors that led retirement. There was, how- 
ever, another factor, perhaps decisive one. Clemens had scarcely 
entered upon his campaign when Governor Jackson’s Rebel army, 
under the command General Sterling Price, was completely 
routed Boonville, the Missouri River, and compelled make 
hasty retreat While the significance the defeat 
may not have been immediately apparent either Clemens the 
Rebel units forming under the command Thomas Harris, they 
must soon have realized, what presently became fact, that gave 
the Union forces control the Missouri River “from Kansas City 
its mouth and placed formidable barrier the way recruits 
from the North side reaching 

Jackson’s defeat Boonville resulted wholesale defection from 
his army. Rebel soldiers that had engaged the battle soon began 
filtering back Monroe, Ralls, and Marion counties with their war 
lust and spreading stories, may be, Governor Jack- 
son’s unsoldierly trepidation during the engagement. 


Beginning with the issue June the Hannibal Daily Messenger reports almost 
daily the arrival Union troops Hannibal and Palmyra, chiefly from Illinois and Iowa. 

Mark Letters, 541. 

The skirmish Boonville occurred June 17. 

Confederate Military History (Missouri), IX, 45-46. 

Hannibal Daily Messenger, June 23, 1861. 
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There was also widespread defection from other units, probably 
both Rebel and Union, during these days, partly because mis- 
apprehension concerning the scope their service and partly be- 
cause there was power hold the men. picture the chaotic 
conditions that presently developed loosely organized companies 
such Clemens joined clearly reflected the following item 
which appeared the Missouri Republican June 22: 


one time between 3,000 and 4,000 troops were collected Jackson 
County. They were not however harmonious. large portion regarded 
themselves only called out for service the county, and they objected 
going anywhere else—just our Home Guards do. Another party 
were anxious for fight. Finally the whole camp became demoral- 
ized, and more than one half the number deliberately threw their 
guns, washed their hands the whole concern, and went home, there 
attend their farms. similar proceeding not unlikely other 
sections the state. Such should the result. All them should 
home! 


Samuel Clemens was one those who went Striking 
across country toward the Mississippi, reached the river 
and apparently proceeded St. Louis There, 
previously shown, resumed his preparation for the third de- 
gree Masonry and presently was persuaded join Orion the 
Nevada venture. 


Paine, following Ab. Grimes’s account, says that Mark Twain, following his 
retirement, spent several weeks Nuck Matson’s farm, convalescing from 
ankle. “The Private Mark Twain mentions neither the sprained ankle nor 
the period convalescence, but does speak spending several lonesome days the 
house farmer Mason, that say, Matson; but whereas Paine and Grimes place Sam 
Clemens’s stay after the retirement, Mark Twain places before, during the 
rains. Mason, says Mark Twain, “was friend the cause,” that is, Confederate his 
sympathies, least opposed the invasion the Union forces. apparent, how- 
ever, despite Mark Twain’s assertion, that Matson’s allegiance the Southern cause was 
not deeply rooted. Before the year was out enlisted the services the United States 
under the command General Parsons. That Matson’s sympathies were wavering toward 
the Union cause during the days Sam Clemens stayed his house and that his un- 
certainties concerning the justices the various causes that were being espoused 
Missouri may have exerted unsettling influence upon Clemens, can offered, 
all, only conjecture. 

Mark Life the Mississippi (New York, 1883), 427. 

Albert Bigelow Paine’s statement, Mark Twain: Biography, 168, that Clemens 
went Keokuk visit Orion this time seems unfounded. According Mrs. Orion 
Clemens’s (see Palimpsest, 359, Oct., 1929), Orion and Sam met St. Louis, 
not Keokuk. 
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speak his retirement desertion, appears, under the cir- 
cumstances here sketched, unduly harsh. Whatever his motives may 
have been, clear did not give military service and leave 
for the West either response the lure gold escape war 
service, Mr. Masters and Mr. Pattee charge. one may judge, 
however, from Mark Twain’s long silence concerning his war record 
and from the defensive and somewhat apologetic account 
“The Private History Campaign That Failed,” one senses that 
perhaps was none too proud it. The study here presented tends 
exonerate him, however, from the deliberately base motive 
ascribed him. 
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THE THEATER THE OLD SOUTHWEST 
THE FIRST DECADE NATCHEZ 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 
Duke University 


GILES OVERREACH was probably the first character from 

English drama tread the boards the Old Southwest. 
January, 1806, vaudeville artist and actor, Mr. Rannie, who had 
appeared New York, landed with his troupe Natchez, Missis- 
sippi Territory. Rannie first baited his audience with performance 
feats ventriloquism, bird mimicking, and magic. fortnight 
later the lines Philip Massinger’s New Way Pay Old Debts 
added new note the somewhat less formal and more bawdy 
entertainments hitherto enjoyed the flesh-pots Natchez-under- 
the-Hill. the same bill was The Provoked Husband, product 
Colley Cibber’s completion fragment left Sir John Vanbrugh, 
“the whole conclude with laughable combat between two Blind 
Fiddlers.”* 

worth remarking that these plays were presented almost 
twelve years before the date 1817, given leading reference work 
the history the American theater for the first performance 
probably every intervening year, there was regu- 
lar season drama. 

was 1808, with the organization the Natchez Theatrical 
Association, that Natchez gave itself the drama with assiduity 
which lasted for two generations. Those citizens who were interested 
the drama entered subscriptions; and English traveler, 
August, found them fitting the old Spanish hospital the 
commons for theater.* lovely site was, strip grass and 


Mississippi Messenger, Jan. 28, Feb. 1806. The date the dramatic performance 
was Feb. 12. For Rannie see Odell, Annals the New York Stage (12 vols.; New 
York, 1927-40), 143-144, 209-210, 344. Professor McCutcheon’s recent re- 
searches led him believe that Rannie’s appearance New Orleans, later the spring, 
marks the first dramatic performance English that city (“The First English Plays 
New Orleans,” American Literature, 184, May, 1939). Natchez therefore was 
possibly the first seat drama the native tongue the region. 

Oral Sumner Coad and Edwin Mims, Jr., The Stage (Pageant America, 
XIV, New Haven, 1929), 131. 1817 “Stopping Natchez, they were finally persuaded 
give performance that small Mississippi town—the first ever given there.” 
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trees the edge the two-hundred-foot bluff, overlooking the 
gambling houses and mercantile establishments and the busy land- 
ing, the great river, and the lowlands Louisiana far the eye 
could see. 

The members the Association organized and managers 
and treasurer November 12,* and “the first representation” was 
expected December 30. The subscribers were enjoined call 
the Franklin Hotel designate the number their families entitled 
admission, and secure The calls for payment 
subscribers, and additional assessments, were frequent; and the 
pretext relieving qualified visitors the embarrassment re- 
questing tickets gratis, they were soon granted the privilege 
purchasing tickets two dollars the 

Unfortunately not possess the rules the Association. 
The managers, with regret, found necessary call attention 
their eighth article: “Servants cannot admitted into the Audience 
Room under any pretence.” was requested that servants left 
charge carriages and horses prevented their masters from 
being guilty noisy disorderly conduct during the 

The activities the Natchez Theatrical Association derive the 
more interest from the fact that there little doubt that for years 
the plays were presented “home talent,” with the possible assist- 
ance hired director for season two. More vigorous and 
long-lived than sporadic manifestation the universal desire 
act, the work this Natchez group anticipated some the modern 
established little theaters. apparently carried under its own 
steam until about 1817, when the practice began leasing the 
theater the companies which arrived the river highway. 

The year 1808 was depression year; the embargo had closed 
the chief markets for cotton. that year Natchez was village 
less than thousand white souls, men, women, and children. Ten 
years later, the close the period covered this paper, her 


Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels (32 vols.; Cleveland, 1904- 
1907), IV, 322. 

“Weekly Chronicle, Nov. 1808. fact the Association, and the name 
each play, derived from advertisements the Natchez papers. The author has never 
seen theater bill from Natchez. may remarked that the completeness the 
account therefore suffers from gaps the extant files the papers. 

Dec. 21, 1808. 

Jan. 18, Feb. 22, April 29, July Sept. 23, Oct. 28, Dec. 1809. 

Feb. 22, 1809. 
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white population did not number fifteen hundred. the north, 
the nearest white settlement any consequence was Nashville, 
five hundred miles away through the wilderness. 

Why was this handful people culturally capable conceiving 
the idea dramatic performance; and having done so, how were 
they able support regular season plays each year? The 
answers lie the nature the population, the location the vil- 
age, and the economic base its society. 

The Natchez District boasted its population elements not 
traditionally associated with the frontier. Its first wave settle- 
ment, the 1770’s, had included men substance and culture, 
Loyalists fleeing the disturbances the seaboard. Subsequently 
the fertility its soil, its beauty, and the opportunities offered 
lawyers, surveyors, and merchants had enriched this initial leaven. 
There ample evidence that 1808 respectable private libraries 
were existence. that year, the gentry had attempted found 
college, and had launched The Mississippi Society for the Acqui- 
sition and Dissemination Useful Knowledge. 

three sides Natchez, for thirty forty miles each 
direction, lay high and rough ridges rich soil, broken even 
richer creek bottoms. Affluent settlements stretched along the latter. 
this agrarian society, the planters built their seats distance 
from, town, but within easy ride. Along St. Catherine’s Creek, 
three miles from town, along Second Creek, ten twelve miles 
away, and the Jersey Settlement but little more removed, were 
plantations whose owners rode into Natchez transact business 
the and read the papers their coffeehouses. The relation 
between Natchez and its hinterland was similar that between 
Charleston and the Low Country. The theater could therefore 
count upon wider clientele than the population Natchez itself 
would indicate. 

the feet Natchez ran the Mississippi River, culturally 
well economically its great artery. brought new people, 
new ideas, books, and visitors what else might have been another 
backwoods village. For the theater had brought Rannie; was 
bring Ludlow and Sol Smith and Caldwell and 
Tyrone Power. 

Ten years before 1808, the district had discovered the virtues 
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cotton staple crop, and its economy was firmly grounded 
upon it. The bales flowed out through Natchez, the for 
the entire region; and the bacon and whiskey from Kentucky, the 
cloth and the wines from the entire world, flowed in. The proximity 
New Orleans, the close economic not cultural relations with 
her, stimulated the social and intellectual life Natchez. little 
later, course, most the riches the Natchez theater came 
from crumbs dropped the way and from the New Orleans 

But the winter 1808-1809, the first season drama was 
launched quite independently either travelers metropolis. Un- 
named performances were given January 26, February 17, and 
March 2,° but only for the last play that season that the 
advertisements give name. The fare this occasion was Thomas 
Otway’s The Orphan, the Unhappy Marriage and John 
The Poor Here typical pattern all the programs 
the Natchez stage—a longer tragedy comedy, sometimes farce, 
followed invariably short farce afterpiece. With possibly 
one exception, all the plays were English, English versions 
foreign dramas, and course were the seventeenth eighteenth 
century. They were apparently those most popular also New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. There was American play, 
nor any one original with Natchez citizen, far available sources 
show. hardly necessary remark that the name play 
indication its contents. Alterations, excisions, adaptations must 
have been common. One wonders where the Natchez Association 
secured the scripts for its own productions. 

The 1809-10 season opened with George Farquhar’s best com- 
edy, The Beaux’ and included Thomas Morton’s Cure 
for the Heart and John Bull, The Englishman’s Fire- 
side George Colman, Jr., which was followed the afterpiece, 


economic and social pictures the Natchez District, 1808-18, see 
Hamilton, “American Beginnings the Old Southwest: The Mississippi (MS 
Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1937); Mack Swearingen, The Early Life George 
Poindexter (New Orleans, 1934), chap. ii; and Charles Sydnor, Gentleman the 
Old Natchez Region: Benjamin Wailes (Durham, 1938), passim. 

Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 18, Feb. 22, 1809. 

Ibid., May Performance, May 

Oct. 28, 1809 (on Friday evening next). 

Dec. 1809. Performance Dec. 15. 
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the characters prevented the Association from presenting play 
for the benefit sufferers from fire February, 

From available records, performances through the next two 
years seem have been infrequent. Early 1812 there was 
Richard Cumberland’s The Jew, the Benevolent Hebrew. The 
afterpiece was House Sold, which may doubtless identi- 
fied two-act musical piece adapted from the French James 
Cobb, with music Michael month later the play was 
Wild But quite evident that the hiatus 
the records extant, not the performances. The Natchez The- 
atrical Association must have been flourishing, for the spring 


1813 had built new theater. 


There June was presented “the celebrated Comic Opera” 
The Highland Reel (O’Keeffe again) “with the original overture, 
appropriate Highland Dresses and New Scenery, prepared for the 
occasion.” this was added Pantomimic Ballet called Trip 
Vauxhall Gardens,” into which was introduced the humorous song 
“Four and Twenty Fiddlers,” concluding with dance the 
characters. top off gala evening, there was “the favorite 
Farce,” The Spoiled Child. This performance was for the benefit 
Mr. identity unknown. His presence might indicate 
that traveling troupe, the guess might hazarded, from 
later joint announcement play him and the Natchez The- 
atrical Association, that was professional director engaged 
the Association. 

Toward the close that year, the managers announced the per- 
formance The Point Honor, Charles Kemble (from Mer- 
cier’s Deserteur), with “the interesting and much admired farce 
The Jew and the Thomas Dibdin. Because the 
erection the new theater had thrown the institution into debt, 


Feb. 1810. Performance Feb. 

Feb. 19. Probably the New Orleans fire this year. 

Natchez Gazette Mississippi General Advertiser, Jan. Performance Jan. 14. 

Feb. 1812. Performance Feb. 12. 

Washington Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, May 25, 1813. Odell (op. cit., 
385) says The Spoiled Child: doubtful authorship, whether 
Hoare, another .,” but might well two-act farce attributed “The Stage” 
Cyclopaedia, comp. Clarence (London, 1909), 424, Mrs. (presumably 
Dorothea) Jordan, which says was probably performed the Drury Lane Theatre, 
March 22, 1790. 
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the managers resolved that subscribers would for this and subsequent 
presentations charged additional dollar for their tickets.** 

The Association’s chief venture into Shakespeare came the 
following year, when, the announcement modestly put it, “On 
Friday evening the 15th April, will attempted the performance 
Othello the Moor Venice.” The mood gloomy tragedy 
was dispelled repetition The Spoiled 

Mr. Decker again needing benefit, and the Association an- 
nounced that had preparation the Lovers’ Vow August Frie- 
derich Ferdinand von Kotzebue, which would followed some 
more O’Keeffe, The Farmer, The World, Ups and Downs. 
The comment the local paper was that 


Mr. Decker certainly deserves considerable credit for the happy selection 
has made for the performance the last evening this season. The 
Lover’s [sic] Vows undoubtedly among the best Kotzebue’s plays— 
and whatever stage has been performed, has received deserved 
applause. London, its merit was well tested the performance 
for several succeeding nights, with unbounded applause. the present 
instance the writer warranted saying the characters will admirably 


Lovers’ Vows was not, however, the last performance the season. 
For the benefit “Mr. Capron” were given the “admired comedy” 
Allingham’s The Marriage Promise, and the musical farce 

The annoyance audience caused the temperamental players 
exclude all spectators from rehearsals, November, Oliver 
Goldsmith’s The Man; the same time the managers 
ruled that the “Green Room” was strictly reserved for per- 


Mississippi Republican, Dec. 1813. Performance Dec. 10. 

Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, April 13, 1814. “N. Those 
bringing young persons are requested keep them under their own eyes prevent the 
Noise sometimes experienced from too great assemblage youth one seat.” 

Mississippi Republican, May 1814. The Washington Republican, May 18, 1814, 
announces the date this performance May 24. The Natural Son had 
been adapted England both Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Plumptre, and Dr. Coad has 
shown that the 1814 edition the play printed New York version the latter, 
with slight indication indebtedness the German original. Dunlap, his American 
Theatre, states that his version was not printed, but the New York edition 1814 bears 
his name the title page. used the title, Lovers’ Vows, given Mrs. Inchbald’s 
Covent-Garden version” (Odell, op. cit., 51). Translations Stephen Porter and 
Benjamin Thomson were printed 1798 and 1800 respectively (“The Stage” Cyclopaedia, 
266). 

Mississippi Republican, June 1814. 
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formers and their attendants. rehearsal with the comedy was 
the afterpiece The Spanish Barber, comedy with songs, George 
Colman out 

All record the season 1815 has been swallowed with 
the newspapers; perhaps audience and players alike were devot- 
ing all their talents the entertainment the British New 
Orleans. circus troupe took over the theater early the next year. 


This evening [14th February] will performed, The Grand Comic 
Pantomime called HARLEQUIN HUNTER. Friday evening next, 
(the last performance the Theatre) will presented the Grand Comic 
Pantomime DON QUIXOTE. And, Monday next the Circus 
(the last performance this City) will presented GREAT feats 
Horsemanship, Trampolin Exercises And conclude with REP- 
RESENTATION PERRY’S VICTORY LAKE 


the autumn season, the Theatrical Association presented Richard 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, followed the younger Colman’s The 
Review, Wags Windsor;** and the next spring, John Bull, 
with the afterpiece, The House The latter two had 
been given six years before, and John Bull enjoyed third perform- 
ance when was repeated within ten days request. The after- 
piece the latter play was Allingham’s Fortune’s 

The season was polished off with two “divertisements,” which 
the program for the second survives. Mr. King informed the 
ladies and gentlemen Natchez that would give the following 
entertainment the theater the evening June 


Part 


(By particular request, the Songs “Paddy 
Carey” and “My Deary” will repeated.) 
Song—Young Lochinvar—Walter Scott 
Recitation—The New Castle Apothecary—Coleman 
Song—The Eighth House—Moore 
Recitation—Clarence’s Dream—Shakespeare 
why should the girl soul 

Ditto—The County Club 

Nov. 23, 1814. 

Washington Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, Feb. 14, 1816. 


Oct. 23, 1816. April 1817. Performance April 10. 
April 16. Performance April 22. 
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Part 
Song—Jessie, the flower Dumblane 
Recitation—The Modern Wife 
Song—Bound prentice Waterman 
Recitation—Alexander’s Feast—Dryden 
Song—The Jubilee Freedom—R. Payne 
Recitation—Cato’s Soliloquy the 
immortality the Soul—Addison 
Song—The Wood-pecker—I knew the smoke— 
Moore 
Ditto—Paddy M’Shane’s seven 


The last season the first decade the Natchez theater, the 
first year statehood for Mississippi, marked departure its 
history. The Association rented its building traveling troupe, 
and henceforth depended upon professionals for its drama. the 
dying days 1817, Ludlow and company, styling themselves 
“The American Theatrical Commonwealth,” stopped their way 
New Orleans, and gave least one performance, George Colman, 
Jr.s The Poor Gentleman, followed Allingham’s The 
Weathercock, with songs Ludlow, Bainbridge, and Morgan sand- 
wiched 

the following spring, the company returned for extensive 
stay. The theater was opened May with Kenney’s musical 


farce, Turn Out, “to which will added laughable comedy 
acts, written Shakespeare and altered Garrick, called Cath- 
erine and Mr. Jones, “late the Theater Kingston,” 
made his Natchez debut Edward Moore’s The Gamester, with 


the afterpiece O’Keeffe’s The Poor 

Moore’s tragedy misspent youth may well have given pause 
the youngest cadet society given the bottle and the gaming 
table—children under twelve were admitted half price. least 
the local critic liked pretend that far the young were con- 
cerned, the theater existed for instruction and edification, rather 
untenable assumption view the current taste drama. The 
first dramatic criticism the Natchez papers appears during this 
season, with the correspondence man signing himself “Z.” 

Dec. 27, 1817. Performance same date. 

Mississippi Republican, May 14, 1818. May 21. Performance May 22. 
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His style and the bases his criticism are equally stilted. 
the performance The Gamester, wrote: 


“Player: hope have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Ham: Reform altogether.” 

Friday evening the Gamester and Poor Soldier were presented 
crowded house; are well pleased finding that admonition roused 
this occasion the dormant talents the players, who gave sample 
what they possess. Such exertions, tho’ accompanied some blem- 
ishes, will always command the smiles our audience ever ready 
reward full house and timely applause. maintain its purity 
this rational medium instruction for youth and amusement the 
mature, each player must “act well his part,” least his pictures 
must not the result carelessness. 

Mr. Jones Stukely, gives promise successful assistant. Mr. 
Vaughn Beverly, was the favorite. Mrs. Cummins displayed much 
force and judgment, Mrs. Beverly. The residue the company, some 
whom are fitted for better things, still pursue the “noiseless tenor 
their way.” 

The Gamester never fails reviting [sic] the attention. new 
and bold attack folly, rather disease too common among men 
wealth leisure, cannot withhold pity from the deluded wretch, 
conscious his disorder, but without resolution resist its progress— 
our feelings are easily interested the fate misguided family who 
makes not single effort reclaim the miserable husband. The Gamester 
favorite with those who believe the efficacy reforming this 
evil fair reasoning. But doubtful, whether its exhibition our 
feelings are too much governed pity, admit free exercise those 
detestation and horror. 


Annoyed because Mrs. Ludlow failed appear Lucy, “Z” 
wanted know, “without trespassing too far female delicacy,” 
whether the failure was owing severe indisposition some 
other 

Colman’s John Bull, favorite Natchez, enjoyed its fourth 
performance, along with interlude translated from the Spanish 
Lope Vega, The Father Evidently Kotzebue 
never failed please. Lovers’ Vows, Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald’s 
version his Child Love, already favorably received years before, 
was repeated this season. the afterpiece for this performance, 
Thomas Dibdin’s musical farce, Age Tomorrow, the Faith- 

May 28, 1818. Ibid., May 28, 1818. Performance May 29. 
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ful German,** Odell says: “The sagacious reader identifies this 
English version Kotzebue’s Wildfang, hitherto [1806] acted 
New York the Dunlap form—The Wild Goose Chace.”** 

Long familiar its audience also was The Weathercock, 
Love Alone Can Fix Him, which made evening with William 
Dimond’s five-act play, The Doubtful Son, Secrets 
June 16, the American Commonwealth Company gave the 
“celebrated tragedy,” presumably Nicholas Rowe, called Jane 
Shore, Houses York and Lancaster. was followed 
two-act farce Allingham, whom Natchez had been devotee 
for years, All amusing that had repeated 
the next performance, request, afterpiece “the celebrated 
Melo-Drama,” The Magpie and Maid, the Thief, for 
which the music was composed and arranged “Dr.” Bainbridge, 

For Mr. Jones’s benefit, once postponed because the 
his fellow actors, Morgan and Hanna, the company returned 
Kotzebue, this time Pizarro, the Death Rolla, billed 
translation but probably more Sheridan than 
Kotzebue. Between the play and the farce, two songs were sung, 
“Paddy’s Description Pizarro” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The farce was Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s The Ghost, Dead Man 
Alive. 

The very next performance was that Kotzebue’s Misanthropy 
and Repentance, billed The Stranger; the announcement gave 
the translator “J.,” but doubtless meant “Benjamin,” Thompson. 
was followed very laughable farce,” The Village 

June 1818. Performance June 

Op. cit., Il, 277. 

Mississippi State Gazette, June 1818. Performance June 

June 13, 1818. Performance June 16. 

June 20, 1818. Performance June 23. The melodrama cannot identified 
with certainty. performance this name New York, Odell (op. cit., Il, 452) 
writes: not know whether Dibdin’s Pocock’s version was used. any case, 
both were founded French original, the story being that Rossini’s opera, Gazza 
Ladra.” “The Cyclopaedia The Magpie the Maid, three-act melodrama 
Pocock, but gives the first performance 1830 (p. 272). also lists The Maid 
and the Magpie; Which the Thief, from Lyceum playbill 1815, and describes 
musical afterpiece from French melodrama. 

Republican, June 25, 1818; Mississippi State Gazette, June 27. Per- 
formance probably June 30. 


July 1818. Performance July The Village Lawyer presented 
Natchez cannot identified positively. Lyon’s adaptation the well-nigh immortal 
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the following week there was announced George Lillo’s tragedy, 
“as performed every Theater Europe and America with un- 
bounded applause,” called the Natchez announcement George 
Barnwell, School for Youth. The correct subtitle, The Lon- 
don Merchant, more usually given the title; the Natchez com- 
pany must have had mind its responsibility moral preceptor. 
The afterpiece was very favorite farce,” The Megrims, Amer- 
ican 

rather doubtful that this performance was given, for the 
day for which was announced, Thomas Morgan, aged thirty-two 
years, comedian the Commonwealth Company, died. was 
given Masonic burial, followed his grave his fellow comedians 
and “many respectable citizens.” The company, course, proposed 
benefit for his widow; here chronology and the newspapers play 
sorry trick the student. The Mississippi State Gazette, following 
its obituary notice, announced the benefit for July 28; the play was 
Otway’s Venice Preserved, the Plot The 
Mississippi Republican for October 27, some three months later, 
announces for October benefit for Mrs. Morgan, presenting 
the same play. Perhaps there problem; Mrs. Morgan doubtless 
needed benefit well the autumn the summer, and the 
coincidence the play was fortuitous. This latter performance was 
distinguished “Mrs. Turner’s first appearance here from the 
Theater [in] Boston. David Garrick’s farce, Miss Her 
Teens, The Medley Lovers, was the afterpiece for the occasion. 

The company appearing after this interval included enough 
the names associated with the Commonwealth Company 
justify the conclusion that was still Ludlow’s troupe. However, 
the name Ludlow himself does not appear during the remainder 
the year. relates that went Nashville July, 1818, 
settle down housekeeping and direct few amateur the- 
atricals that but Ludlow not reliable source 
his own career. 

Whoever the director was, his efforts made the autumn 1818, 
Patelin was produced London 1787; farce that name Mrs. Macready, 
1795 (“The Stage” 469). 

Mississippi State Gazette, July 18, 1818. Performance July 21. 


July 25, 1818. 
According Coad and Mims, op. cit., 132. 
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rounding out full ten years the drama Natchez, notable 
season indeed. November there was “repeated,” “by particular 
request,” Cherry’s comedy, The Daughter, which 
was added the farce “(never performed here),” Lovers’ Quarrels, 
Like Master, Like Man, probably King, adaptation 
Vanbrugh’s The Two days later, when the troupe played 
Romeo and Juliet, Natchez had what seems, from present records, 
have been its second real glimpse Shakespeare, may dis- 
count the bastard version The Taming the Shrew. The after- 
piece was the oft-repeated The 

“X. Z.” (perhaps our old critic “Z”), who passionately admired 
the Bard, went fear and trembling see Romeo and Juliet 
mangled. was agreeably disappointed. 


Mr. Vaughn the character Romeo, played extremely well and, 
generally speaking, with much animation and judgment. His conception 
the character certainly correct one, although were sorry 
perceive that occasionally passed too suddenly from moderate 
correct ranting expression his ruling passion. Mrs. Turner, 
the character Juliet found both pleasing and able representative. 
Graceful her action, pretty her person, she united with considerable 
effect, the lovely bashfulness Capulet’s daughter, the enthusiastic 
passion Romeo’s wife. The principal error this lady’s performance 
Juliet, consisted, thought, the commencement the play when 
she first appears. Her voice was rather loud, and her manner not quite 
bashful and retiring enough. cannot help paying Mr. Jones the 
tribute praise which think him entitled for the masterly and 
natural performance the death scene after the rencontre with 
The gradual ebb life, and the painful approach death, could not 
have been exhibited with more accuracy while the same time, even 
death preserved the predominant features Mercutio’s character. 


One must agree with the critic that this was quite feat. Mrs. 
Vaughn, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Stuart did not know their 
lines, spite the “gentle hint which gave former paper.” 
“Mr. Bainbridge’s buffoonery, the character Peter the nurse’s 
servant, would have done very well farce, but, was, ap- 
peared entirely out place.” Concluding, “X. Z.” let the manager 
know that needed some new and more handsome 


Mississippi State Gazette, Nov. 1818. 
Nov. 11, 1818. Nov. 13, 1818. 
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However, the critic soon had something more irritating than 
forgotten lines and drab backdrops fulminate against. The 
company had presented (no advertisement seen) Mrs. Susanna 
Centlivre’s “indecent comedy,” The Wonder; Woman Keeps 
Secret. Even after ten years drama more less the Restoration 
tone, this play was offensive. The managers the Natchez theater 
had entirely mistaken the taste Natchez patrons they imagined 
that coarse and vulgar allusions and indecent expressions were 
calculated for that meridian. Only the good nature the audience 
last Friday, the critic wrote, prevented the greater part, least 
the females, the audience from leaving their seats. Blush 
contempt and indignation exhibition Billingsgate, inde- 
cency and vicious corruption style. There was clause 
the contract between the present occupants the theater and the 
gentlemen from whom they rented which called for the tenants 
submit their plays the lessors for inspection. “We advise the 
managers look it. word the 

Under the watchful eye this critic, December began with 
performance Child Nature, Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, and 
the afterpiece, Knight’s Honest Another English 
version Kotzebue (Fraternal Enmity) was spread before the 
Natchez audience Thomas Dibdin’s The Birth Day, Veteran 
Tars, followed High Life Below Stairs, farce James Town- 


Honest Thieves received second performance ten days after 
its first appearance, afterpiece Pocock’s “grand melodrama,” 
The Miller and His Men, The Robbers Bohemia. This was 
presented Natchez “with original music—new appropriate scen- 


ery, and 


Lacking bills and programs, know the names very few 
the actors who appeared Natchez the period covered. Only 
the scribbling “Z” gives hint the personnel the troupe. 
any event, most information stops with the actor’s last name, 
and the annals the American stage are singularly devoid 


Nov., 21, 1818. Ibid., Nov. 28, 1818. Performance Dec. 

Ibid., Dec. December Performance postponed from fourth fifth because 
weather. Odell (op. cit., II, 565) gives subtitle Dibdin’s comedy Reconciliation. 

Mississippi State Gazette, Dec. 1818. Performance for Dec. 11, and 
the same bill for Dec. (ibid., Dec. 12) without note that was repetition 
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Christian names make our identification players doubly sure. 
little interest, therefore, attaches announcement December 
that Messrs. Hanna and Cargill would divert the citizens with 
recitations and songs the City Hanna had been member 
the Commonwealth troupe Ludlow New Orleans, the 
spring that year, and Cargill had been found there Ludlow, 
performing with another almost the same day the 
joint entertainment these two gentlemen, “The directors the 
Theatrical Company this city [meaning the Commonwealth 
Company the Natchez Theatrical Association?] justice 
themselves” begged leave tell the public that they had offered 
engage Mr. Hanna liberal terms the theater could afford, 
but regarded Mr. Cargill, “he cannot admitted any con- 
Mr. Cargill had had the misfortune offend some- 
one. Both Hanna and Cargill subsequently appeared with Ludlow’s 

For December was announced one paper the “last” per- 
formance The School for Scandal, followed comic song 
Mr. Adams; skit, The Irish School Master, with Mr. Grusche 
teacher and Master Turner pupil; and farce, “never per- 
formed here,” called How Die for Love, The Rival Captains, 
adaptation Kotzebue’s Blind Geladin. 


“To die for love” the ladies will exclaim 

There’s such thing; the farce must have name. 
That men have died, there needs ghost prove, 
And worms have eaten them, but not for 


For the same date, the performance was advertised the rival 
newspaper consisting George Barnwell, already performed 
Natchez that season, the same skit with the same cast, and the 
afterpiece, Fortune’s Frolic, The True Use Riches, Alling- 
The former announcement appeared later, and may repre- 
sent hurried change program. 


Dec. 1818. McCutcheon, op. cit., pp. 192, 198, 199. 

Mississippi State Gazette, Dec. 1818. 

McCutcheon, op. cit., 199; and bill, dated Dec. 15, reproduced Coad and 
Mims, op. cit., 133, indicating that Cargill, Hanna, and Ludlow appeared Nashville 
Henry IV. The year 1818, assigned Coad and Mims, obviously error. Actors 
could not then play Natchez Dec. and Nashville Dec. 15. 

Republican, Dec. 18, 1818. Performance Dec. 19. 

State Gazette, Dec. 16, 1818. Performance announced for Dec. 19. 
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Christmas week saw The Heir-At-Law, George Colman, Jr., 
and Kenney’s Raising the John Tobin’s The Honeymoon 
with Dibdin’s The Jew and the and the last performance 
the year, Isabella, the Fatal Marriage, probably Garrick’s 
version Thomas Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage, the Innocent 
Adultery. “The power Southern [sic] the power Nature,” ran 
the blurb, the hackneyed phrase the eighteenth century. “No 
author, since Shakespeare, possesses sure clue all the lab- 
yrinths the heart.” the end the play, Mr. Grusche sang 
comic song, and the evening was concluded with Frolic, 
the True Use 

Thus have the names about seventy-five plays, pantomimes, 
and afterpieces presented the first ten years English drama 
Natchez. There were more. The younger Colman, Kotzebue 
English versions, Allingham, and O’Keeffe seem have been the 
favorite authors. Farces, expecially musical nature, seem 
have outnumbered the comedies, and comedies have been more 
popular than tragedies. The consistent support the theater 
Natchez, long expressed amateur performances, had the 
end its first decade demonstrated that professional troupes could 
profitably appear the city for lengthy seasons. The theater was 
well launched, and its more flourishing days lay ahead, when 
Caldwell, Sol Smith, and other impresarios the West were 
build the foundations laid the Natchez Theatrical Association. 


Dec. 23, 1818. Performance same date. 

Dec. 26, 1818. Performance same date. 

Mississippi Republican, Dec. 29, 1818. Announced for same date, but rained out. 
“This evening, weather permitting” (Mississippi State Gazette, Dec. 30, 1818). 
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THOMAS GODFREY: EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCERIAN 


HENRY BOSLEY WOOLF 
Louisiana State University 


ODFREY the dramatist has long held secure position 
American literature. Godfrey the poet, however, has been un- 
deservedly neglected (his Juvenile Poems Various Subjects not 
having seen edition since 1765), for now and then his verse rises 
above pedestrian level; and some historical interest for 
reflecting his writings the influences good many English 
Most the English poets whose works influenced Godfrey had 
considerable following America, but there one important 
exception—Chaucer, who was little known the Colonies. There 
are, sure, few allusions, and few copies his poetry 
found their way Colonial libraries; but far know, 
American poet before Godfrey shows definite Chaucerian influence. 
This fact, however, hardly discovery, for the connection between 
Godfrey’s “The Court Fancy” and Chaucer’s House Fame has 
long been known, and the indebtedness the American’s “The 
Assembly Birds” the Englishman’s Parliament Fowls has 
been variously pointed one, however, has been specific 
the extent type influence exerted Godfrey Chaucer. 


Prefixed “The Court Fancy” the following note: 


The learned reader need not acquainted that the Author took the 
hint the Transition from the Court Fancy that Delusion, from 
Chaucer’s Poem called the House Fame, where the change from the 
House Fame that Rumour; and that likewise had Mr. 
beautiful Poem that subject his eye, the Time when 
this Piece.* 

Archibald Henderson (ed.), The Prince Parthia (Boston, 1917), 38; 
Tucker, Cambridge History American Literature, 176. 


Tyler, History American Literature, 1607-1765 (New York, 1878), Il, 
246; Cairns, Selections from Early American Writers, 1607-1800 (New York, 1927), 


295. 
Poems (Philadelphia, 1765), 44. 
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Literary historians have presumably accepted this statement without 
question, for after examination “The Court Fancy,” Pope’s 
“Temple Fame,” and Chaucer’s House Fame, unable 
find anything the American poem that stems directly from 
Chaucer; find nothing that Godfrey could not have come upon 

With “The Assembly Birds” another matter. Below the 
title this poem Godfrey puts the phrase “from Chaucer,” and 


Begins the thirteenth Stanza Chaucer’s Poem, called, As- 
sembly Fowles.” The Argument which is, all Fowles are gathered 
before Nature St. Valentine’s Day, chuse their Mates. Female 
Eagle being beloved three Falcons, requireth Year’s respite make 
her Choice: Upon this Trial, bien aime tard oublie: that loveth 
well, slow forget.® 


Godfrey devotes one hundred and seventy-five lines retelling 
heroic couplets Chaucer’s Parliament Fowls 85-371). 
Pope had done with The House Fame, Godfrey leaves out 
good bit; for example, the passages concerned with Africanus 
106-112, 155-168); the stanza Priapus 253-259); the list 
the lovers whose stories are depicted the temple walls 284- 
294); the stanza Alanus Insulis 316-322). There is, 
course, nothing the book that Chaucer was reading before 
fell asleep and dreamed, and Godfrey breaks off his paraphrase 
before the core Chaucer’s poem reached. addition these 
omissions Godfrey times condenses Chaucer. For instance, the 
catalogue birds lines 330-364 corresponds lines 158-173 
Godfrey’s poem, where only some the birds listed Chaucer 
are named. Godfrey omits altogether the waterfowl but keeps the 
birds prey, the worm-eaters, and the 


comparison several passages the two poems will make 
clear what Godfrey did with his original. Chaucer’s stanza the 
dreams all sorts and conditions men may first examined: 


addition Chaucerian influence the two pieces already referred to, 
Williams (“Pennsylvania Poets the Provincial Period,” Pennsylvania Magazine History 
and Biography, suggests that internal evidence other portions 
his work” shows Godfrey have been indebted Chaucer. With this observation 
wholly unable agree. 
Juvenile Poems, 83. 
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The wery huntere, slepynge his bed, 

wode ayeyn his mynde goth anon; 

The juge dremeth how his plees been sped; 

The cartere dremeth how his cartes gon; 

The riche, gold; the knyght fyght with his fon; 
The syke met drynketh the tonne; 

The lovere met hath his lady wonne (ll. 99-105) 


This becomes Godfrey’s poem: 


The Sportsman sleeping the dewy ground, 

Pursues the Game, and chears the eager hound: 

The Miser tells dreams his hidden store, 

And warlike Knights fight all their battles o’er; 

While those who burn amid the fever’s rage, 

fancied Cups their parching thirst asswage. (Il. 13-18) 


The two inscriptions over the gate, which Chaucer took from 
Dante, may also compared: 


“Thorgh men gon into that blysful place 
hertes hele and dedly woundes cure; 
Thorgh men gon unto the welle grace, 
There grene and lusty May shal evere endure. 
This the wey good aventure. 

glad, thow redere, and thy sorwe ofcaste; 
open I—passe in, and sped thee faste!” 


“Thorgh men gon,” than spak that other side, 
“Unto the mortal strokes the spere 

which Disdayn and Daunger the gyde, 
Ther nevere tre shal fruyt leves bere. 

This strem yow ledeth the sorweful were 
There the fish prysoun drye; 
Th’eschewing only the remedye!” 127-140) 


Godfrey’s version: 
that delightful place thro’ men go, 
Where wounded hearts longer feel their woe; 
that delightful place where ever gay, 
And jocund, sports the green and lusty May. 
more let pining grief your breasts annoy, 
Haste, enter in, and taste deathless joy. 
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that curs’d place, then spake the other side, 

Men thro’ where joy shall ne’er abide; 

that curs’d place where trees leaves shall bear, 
But chilly Winter shivers thro’ the year. 

Here wasting Sorrow spreads her gloomy reign, 
Danger attends, and sad distressful Pain. 


The catalogue trees shows how slavishly times Godfrey followed 
Chaucer. The older poet writes: 


The byldere ok, and the hardy asshe; 

The piler elm, the cofre unto carayne; 

The boxtre pipere, holm whippes lashe; 

The saylynge fyr; the cipresse, deth playne; 
The shetere ew; the asp for shaftes pleyne; 

The olyve pes, and eke the dronke vyne; 

The victor palm, the laurer devyne. (Il. 176-182) 


Godfrey uses the same trees: 


The builder Oak, the lofty pillar Elm, 

The hardy Ash, and the victorious Palm; 

The Cypress, friend Sorrow, mournful Tree, 
The Fir, bold sailor o’er the restless sea. 

The Holme for whipper’s lash, the Box tree too, 
The Asp for shafts, for bows the bending Yew; 
The peaceful Olive, and the drunken Vine, 
And Laurel sacred the tuneful Nine. 56-63) 


There are two similes The Parliament Fowls that Godfrey 
also uses. Here, surely, some change might have been expected, 
but there little. describing his feelings reads the two 
inscriptions the gate, Chaucer writes: 

Right as, betwixen adamauntes two 
evene myght, pece yren set 


For what that oon may hale, that other 


Godfrey paraphrases this: 
when the ever-faithful Needle set, 
Between two Magnets, each equal weight, 
While power opposs’d [sic] the war maintains, 
Fix’d and immoveable still remains. (Il. 46-49) 
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the other simile Chaucer describes Nature: 
Tho was war wher that ther sat queene 
That, lyght the somer sonne shene 
Passeth the sterre, right over mesure 
She fayrer was than any creature. 


Godfrey keeps the figure: 
bank with fragrant flow’rs made gay, 
Great NATURE sat, whose laws all obey. 
(As Summer’s sun the Stars light excel, 
she surpasses all that tongue can tell.) 146-149) 


Two three other points may noted. Godfrey’s imperfect 
rhyme, Nightingale: small 166-167), can traced directly his 
source, where Chaucer quite correctly rhymes and 
smale 351, 353). least once Godfrey makes change his 
source when the sense Chaucer’s poem not readily clear the 
modern reader: bees (1.167) substituted for (1. 353). 
the catalogue birds Chaucer has the line: 

The crane, the geaunt, with his trompes soun. 344) 


Godfrey fails recognize “geaunt” appositive and makes 
out his source unheard-of bird, “the Geaunt” 170). And 
reveals how thoroughly has come under the neoclassic diction 
the time when substitutes “finny squadrons” 69) for 
Chaucer’s: 


Smale fishes lighte, 
With fynnes rede and skales sylver bryghte. 188-189) 


These quotations show that Chaucer was not Godfrey’s spirit- 
ual master; the same time, they make clear that The Parliament 
Fowls was the direct source “The Assembly Birds.” Granted 
that “The Court Fancy,” which was first published 1762, 
the earlier the two poems here dealt with and granted that 
stems from Chaucer through Pope, not beyond all conjecture 
suggest that Godfrey’s first acquaintance with Chaucer came 
through Pope and that later sought out the Middle English poet 
the original. Had not been prematurely cut off, Godfrey 
might have gone absorb bit Chaucer’s spirit. is, 
unique among the American poets his time for having done 
more than allude Chaucer. 
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WHITMAN'S DEBT JOSEPH GOSTWICK 


FULGHUM, JR. 
Northwestern University 


ECENT STUDY Whitman’s knowledge German philos- 
phy has recognized his use Joseph Gostwick’s popular hand- 
book German Literature (1854) chiefly source for his ideas 
But biographical note, hitherto unnoticed, Barthold 
Niebuhr, which Gostwick’s book cited title and page num- 
ber, suggests that Whitman may have used more widely than has 
been observed The purpose this article examine the 
extent Whitman’s use this source. 

First, Hegel: besides the fact that Whitman’s only two ref- 
erences Gostwick were made connection with remarks 
Hegel, significant that the stress generally placed him 
Whitman closely proportionate that made and 
that the discussion itself Hegel the Carlyle essay follows 
Gostwick’s analysis quite closely.* the next place, Whitman 
ignores “the Hegel who thought Napoleon ‘the World-Spirit 
Horseback,’” Newton Arvin has noticed; Gostwick took the 
one-sided, optimistic view the Hegel “who spoke out for spirit 
and for good emerging out evil and ostensibly for freedom 


Richard Riethmueller, Walt Whitman and the Germans (Philadelphia, 1906), reprinted 
from the German American Annals, 1V, 19, apparently the first mention Gostwick, 
believed that Whitman used his German Culture and Christianity (London, 1882). But 
Mody Boatright, and Hegel,” University Texas Studies English, IX, 134-150 
(July 1929), showed, the misspelling the name the title page, and 
borrowings and parallels, that Whitman used the earlier book least one source 
his knowledge Hegel. footnote the Carlyle essay Specimen Days Whitman 
acknowledged indebtedness “J. Gostick’s abstract,” Complete Writings (New York and 
London, 1902, IV, 321). Boatright also noted another reference Gostwick the 
“Sunday evening lecture” notes the German philosophers the Complete Writings, 
IX, 171. 

This note, which summarizes the chief data given Gostwick, concludes: “See pages 
249-50-51 German Literature” (Complete Writings, 116). 

Gostwick, op. cit., pp. 266-272. gives Hegel almost five out seven pages 
the German philosophers after Leibnitz. 

Complete Writings, 319-322; Gostwick, op. cit., pp. 268-272. Both begin with 
the essential idea the resolution apparent oppositions the “endless [‘eternal’ says 
Goswick] process creative thought,” and then apply the same order politics, 
ethics, and religion. Direct borrowing, addition that noted Boatright, occurs 
the following: majority democracy may rule outrageously and great harm 
oligarchy despotism” (Complete Writings, 321). Gostwick said, 
democracy any country may rule oppressively oligarchy” (op. cit., 270). 
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and And, finally, the character the comments themselves 
which are not taken directly from Gostwick suggest that Whitman 
relied more upon Gostwick’s summary than Hegel’s own work: 
they are very general nature, there are direct quotations even 
from translation, and mentions specific titles only twice notes. 
There reference all any books Hegel the later Carlyle 

Furthermore, beyond his use Gostwick for his essential analy- 
ses Hegel, clear that Whitman the early notes relied 
extensively upon him for ideas other Germans. Whitman bor- 
rowed not only factual and critical materials but probably emphasis 
and organization well. Both writers cited Kant, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Fichte the chief philosophers following Leibnitz; Whitman 
relied heavily upon Gostwick for his analyses the first three and 
Leibnitz; and both said relatively little about 

First, the earlier lecture notes the German philosophers, 

after several pages general observations, Whitman reaches the 
heart his analysis Kant with the following 
must sum him briefly denies the possibility absolute 
knowlege the external world—begins with Hume—admits that 
receive all the materials our knowlege through the senses—but im- 
mediately rises above that admission Kant’s entire speculations are 
but splendid amplification this reply Leibnitz Locke]. 
endeavors get and state the philosophy the understanding. The 
problem the relation between the understanding and the universes 
material nature, did not attempt 


This fundamental analysis comes directly from Gostwick, who says: 


Kant began his theories with the scepticism David Like 
Hume, begins denying the possibility real knowledge the 

Arvin, Whitman (New York, 1938), pp. 195-196; Gostwick, op. 
pp. 269-272. 

*Once set biographical notes Whitman cites the Encyclopaedia “developing 
his whole philosophy” (Complete Writings, IX, 167), and the lecture notes mentions 
the Introduction the Philosophy History, making brief reference the chapter 
“History manifestation Spirit” 173). Arvin suggests (op. cit., 192), 
Whitman could have read selections from Hegel Frederic Prose Writers 
Germany, which owned. But significant that Whitman not only omitted direct 
quotations from Hegel, but felt needed use handbook for essential analyses 
preparing his lectures and writing for publication. 

Arvin (op. cit., pp. 308-309) has suggested other possible handbook and 
encyclopedic sources; much Whitman’s biographical data these figures did come 
from sources other than Gostwick. 

Complete Writings, IX, 176. 
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external world. admits that receive all the materials our 
knowledge through the senses, and that from these materials induce 
general laws accordance with the nature the human understanding. 
The whole was simply exposition all that was 
implied the remark Leibnitz. Kant explained the laws the under- 
standing. But are these laws accordant with external truth and reality? 
Schelling and Hegel have endeavoured answer this question.® 


his lecture notes Whitman also relied upon Gostwick for his 
main analysis the ideas Schelling: 
Schelling professes largely answer the questions left open 
Kant with doctrine “spontaneous other words solve 
the problem left open Kant with the theory that the human mind 
and external nature are essentially one [sic]. That that which exists 
concrete forms etc. Nature, exists morally and mentally the human 


Gostwick’s summary Schelling’s position follows: 

[Schelling] professes solve [Kant’s open question] appeal 
“spontaneous intuition,” which discovers that the human mind and 
external nature are essentially one; or, other words, that the same 
intelligence which exists conscious state man, lives un- 
conscious condition throughout the 

However, Whitman not only used Gostwick for his studies 
Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, but relied upon him, first, for his 
explanation the basic Locke-Leibnitz controversy; then further 
the same lecture notes, when thought should give more 
adequate account Leibnitz, turned again Gostwick. First, 
his summary Kant, Whitman said: “Long before, the spec- 
ulations Locke and the other materialists, had reached the formula 
that ‘there nothing the understanding which has not arrived 
there through the senses.’ Leibnitz had replied, “Yes, there the 
understanding This taken directly from Gostwick’s 
account the development German “Idealism” from Leibnitz’s 
time: “The writings Locke and Condillac, and others, led the 
conclusion, ‘there nothing the understanding which has not 
arrived there through the senses.’ this Leibnitz replied saying, 


Gostwick, op. cit., pp. 266-269. One should doubt statement that 
allusions Kant, scarce and brief though they be, prove close 
study the philosopher” (op. cit., 35). 

Complete Writings, IX, 180. Gostwick, op. cit., 269. 

Complete Writings, IX, 176. Gostwick, op. cit., 269. 
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Toward the end these notes, giving further account 
Leibnitz, Whitman copies almost exactly Gostwick’s only critical 
comment this place Leibnitz’s ideas, saying, “His favorite 
themes were natural theology and the moral government the 
Gostwick had written: “The favorite philosophical topics 
Leibnitz were connected with natural theology and the moral 
government the 

Besides these early borrowings Leibnitz, certain notes 
other German writers are also taken from Gostwick. set 
jottings Friedrich Schlegel, dated 1857, for example, contain not 
only derivative biographical data but also summaries leading 
ideas and critical Whitman’s statement that the “most 
valuable tenet” the Philosophy History “the inexpediency 
destroying old institutions before new ideas are prepared 
develop themselves consistency with the order 
simply italicizing Gostwick’s own summary what calls 
“the only valuable argument” these But further than 
this, Whitman’s critical comment Schlegel’s lectures entitled 
“Literature all Nations,” also derived from Gostwick. Schlegel, 
Whitman wrote, “makes literature the representative expression all 
that superior nation, thus elevating it, especially poetry, far 
above the views trivial and commonplace criticism, and regarding 
incorporating and being the highest product human life and 
Gostwick says that Schlegel’s great purpose these 
lectures 


describe the development literature, its connection with the 
social and religious institutions various nations and periods. thus 
elevates literature, and especially poetry, far above the views trivial 
and commonplace criticism and regards its highest and most im- 
portant aspect, the product human life and genius. 


Complete Writings, IX, 184. 

Gostwick, op. cit., 107. Neither Gostwick nor Whitman makes any close analysis 
the ideas Newton Arvin (op. cit., 192) mentions the Monthly 
article Leibnitz noted the Brooklyn Daily Times, May 21, 1858. 

Similar borrowings make Whitman’s note Lessing, which concludes 
that Lessing “was the Emerson his age” (Complete Writings, 155); Gostwick, 
op. cit., pp. 116-117. 

Complete Writings, 120-121. 

Gostwick, op. cit., 279. Boatright’s citation this borrowing (op. cit., 147). 

Complete Writings, 121. These lectures are mistakenly called “Lectures (History 
Literature).” 

Gostwick, op. cit., 279. 
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Gostwick closes his discussion emphasizing Schlegel’s Catholic 
bias, and Whitman ends his notes with the following: “Prejudices. 
—But remember reading these lectures Schlegel was full the 
prejudices zealous, newly converted Roman 

Moreover, addition this early reliance lecture notes upon 
Gostwick, Whitman later life continued use the same book, 
and perhaps also the notes themselves, when commented 
Hegel and the other German philosophers the Carlyle essay 
Specimen Days. Here, when speaking the contributions Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel being “indispensable the erudition 
America’s again follows Gostwick’s book his 
discussion Kant’s “open question” answered chiefly Schelling 
and Hegel, and, noted above, placing far the greatest em- 
phasis upon 

Whitman’s essential analysis here Schelling also taken from 


Schelling’s answer [to the open question Kant] that the same 
general and particular intelligence, passion, even the standards right 
and wrong, which exist conscious and formulated state man, 
exist unconscious, perceptible analogies, throughout the entire 
universe external Nature, all its movements and processes—thus 
making the impalpable human mind, and concrete nature, notwith- 
standing their duality and separation, convertible, and centrality and 
essence 


This summary, which all that Whitman had say about Schelling 
this essay, only free wording Gostwick’s sentence quoted 
Although did not acknowledge Gostwick his source 
for his opinions Schelling, was the succeeding discussion 
Hegel that Whitman made his footnote indebtedness. 

recent estimates Whitman’s knowledge German philos- 
ophers Newton Arvin’s probably the most temperate and 
After citing several possible sources, concludes that Whitman’s 


Complete Writings, 121. This note was dated Whitman “1857.” 

322-323. 

Gostwick’s comments Fichte were not entirely without significance Whitman, 
for footnote Gostwick said that “The doctrines the American essayist and lecturer, 
Emerson, are simply reproduction the ideas Fichte new (op. cit., 273). 

Complete Writings, IV, 319. 

Above, 493. The two halves Gostwick’s sentence are reversed, and few words 
are substituted added. 

Arvin, op. cit., pp. 191-192, 308-309. 
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reading the subject was confined largely the type material 
illustrated the present article. cites Gostwick, however, only 
one source for Whitman’s knowledge The present 
study suggests that, although other popular books were certainly 
used, mainly for general data, Joseph Gostwick’s German Literature 
was probably Whitman’s chief single source for biographical and 
critical materials, and especially for his exposition the essential 
ideas, not only Hegel but also the other important German 
philosophers and writers. 


LATE EMERSON LETTER 


WILLIAM PEIRCE RANDEL 
University Minnesota 


HROUGH the generosity the heirs James Kendall Hos- 

mer (1834-1927), librarian Minneapolis and historian, let- 
ter written him Emerson 1877 has been made available for 
publication. Its chief interest lies references Hermann 
Grimm. one Emerson’s last letters, and one the last 
his own hand. 

1856 Grimm began correspondence with Emerson that lasted 
for some years; 1903 was collected and published Cor- 
respondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and Hermann Grimm, 
edited Frederick William Holls. his letter October 19, 
1867, Grimm suggested that would give him pleasure receive 
portraits both Emerson and his daughter, complete his col- 
lection the family. Emerson welcomed photograph Grimm 
the same spirit. 

The “Vorlesungen volumes” refer two volumes now the 
Emerson library the Concord Antiquarian House and catalogued 
follows: 

Grimm. Vorlesungen gehalten der Kgl. Universitat 
Berlin. Vols. and Berlin, Wilhelm Hertz, 1877. 
Inscription: Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Hermann Grimm. 


The photostatic copy reveals that Emerson’s signature and compli- 
mentary close were clipped out (to mounted with Emerson 
pp. 191-192, 308-309. 
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photograph the Hosmer household) and later restored position. 

Professor Rusk did not include this letter his edition because 
was not willing publish from that state. 


Concorp, December 
Sir, 


hope not quite too late thank you for the valued photograph 
Hermann Grimm, which you sent more days ago than like 
count. Old age slow write, and daughter spoils 
sionally writing stead. But this gift yours precious that 
must take own risks. Grimm long years ago interested himself 
some books,—translated one two them himself, opened 
correspondence with me, has sent faithfully all his own works, 
and those his wife. Meantime never saw him until ’73, when found 
him Florence with his wife the last day stay that city. 
sent few months since two solid Vorlesungen volumes, 600 
pages—which trust when finished will that adequate history 
Goethe that have hitherto waited for. 


With very kind regards, yours, 
Emerson 


Rev. James Kendal [sic] Hosmer. 
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RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Balzac the United States. Rubin Cohen (Columbia, French). 
The Development Willa Cather. Nora Lewison (Iowa). 
Moncure Daniel Conway. Mary Elizabeth Burtis (Columbia). 
Study the Development Washington Irving Literary 

Artist before 1824. Robert Stevens Osborne (North Caro- 

lina). 
The Reputation Alexander Pope America. Agnes Sibley 
(Columbia). 

George and Sophia Ripley: Biographical Study. Lisette Riggs 

(Maryland). 

William Gilmore Simms’ Contributions Magazines, News- 

papers, and Annuals. Allen Morris (North Carolina). 

Analysis the Harned Collection Whitman Notes and 
Clippings the Library Congress. Bernice Lamberton 
(Maryland). 

Current Concepts Literary Regionalism and Their Signif- 
icance for the Teaching American Literature. Myra 
Dunham (Columbia, Teachers College). 

The Decline Romantic Economics American Literature. 
David White (Iowa). 

Historical and Critical Study Histories 
erature. Evelyn Rezek (Columbia, Teachers College). 

History Alabama Imprints and Printers before 1870. Rhoda 

Ellison (North Carolina). 

History the Pittsburgh Theatre, 1861-1900. James Lowrie 
(Pittsburgh). 

Individualism New England Literature, 1620-1691. Mark 
Horton (Stanford). 

Iroquois and Ojibway Legends and Culture Cooper’s The 
Last the Mohicans and The Deerslayer, and Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha: Study the Use Anthropological 
Methods for Teachers English. Emily Freeman (Co- 
lumbia, Teachers College). 
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Louisiane dans Littérature Frangaise. Yvonne Weiss 
(Columbia, French). 

Mark Twain and Henry Adams Account with the Gilded 
Age. Jennie Suddath (Missouri). 

The Negro Novel and the American Scene: Its Significance 
for Teachers American Literature. Waters Turpin (Co- 
lumbia, Teachers College). 

Problems Lincoln Biography. William Ford (Pittsburgh). 

Romanticism the American Drama and Theatre from the 
Beginnings 1900. Richard Moody (Cornell). 


DissERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

American Opinion Roman Catholicism the Eighteenth 
Century. Sister Mary Augustina Ray (Columbia, History, 
1936). 

American Styles and Theories Acting from Edwin Forrest 
David Belasco. Garff Bell Wilson (Cornell, Drama, 1940). 

American Travellers France, 1830-1860. Robert Scott 
(Yale, History, 1940). 

The Americas Revealed the Encyclopédie. Beulah Hope 
Swigart (Illinois, French, 1940). 

Amos Kendall, Propagandist Jacksonian Democracy. Powrie 
Vaux Doctor (Georgetown, Political Science, 1940). 

Analysis the Theatrical Criticism William Winter. 
Charles McGaw (Michigan, Speech, 1940). 

Aspects Southwestern Regionalism the Prose Works 
Mary Austin. Muriel McClanahan (Pittsburgh, 1940). 
Bibliography, Lists, and References Performances (Criticisms 
and Translations Included) Strindberg England and 

America. Mrs. Esther Rapp (Colorado, 1940). 

Carlyle’s Reputation and Influence America. DeF. Wid- 
ger (Illinois, 1940). 

The Civil War and Its Aftermath American Fiction. Rebecca 
Washington Smith (Chicago, 1932). 

The Controversial Writings William Ellery Channing. Carl 
McGeehon (Iowa, Religion, 1940). 

Critical Estimate the Educational Theories and Practices 
Bronson Alcott. George Edward Haefner (Columbia, 
Education, 1937). 
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Criticism Education Twentieth-Century American Novels. 
Herbert Eugene Fowler (New York University, College 
Education, 1932). 

Dana and the Sun. Candace Stone (Columbia, History, 1938). 

The Development Rhetorical Theory America, 1635-1850. 
Warren Alan Guthrie (Northwestern, Speech, 1940). 

The Development the Idea God Contemporary Negro 
Literature. Benjamin Elijah Mays (Chicago, Religion, 1935). 

The Early Days Christian Socialism America. James 
Dombrowski (Columbia, Philosophy, 1937). 

The Educational Philosophy Louis Agassiz. William Esdaile 
Byles (New York University, Education, 1940). 

Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, Transcendentalist. Queenie Bilbo 
(New York University, 1934). 

The Equestrian Drama the Nineteenth Century. Clet An- 
thony Girard (Louisiana, 1939). 

The French Drama America the Eighteenth Century and 
Its Influence the American Drama that Period, 1701- 
1800. Lewis Patrick Waldo (Michigan, Comparative 
erature, 1940). 

The Generation the 1850’s, 1860’s and 1870’s the Fine Arts 
the United States Relation Parallel Phases Amer- 
ican Culture. John Kienitz (Wisconsin, Fine Arts, 1938). 

Heinrich Armin Rattermann, German-American Author, Poet, 
and Historian, 1832-1923. Sister Mary Edmund Spanheimer 
(Catholic University, German, 1938). 

Henry Raymond and the New York Times during Recon- 
struction. Dorothy Dodd (Chicago, History, 1933). 

The History Old Testament Higher Criticism the United 
States. Charles Farace (Chicago, Divinity School, 1939). 
The History the Interpretation and Criticism the New 
Testament America, 1620-1900. Donald Stanley Klaiss 

(Chicago, Divinity School, 1934). 

Horace Greeley, Whig Socialist. Leo Brophy (Fordham, 
History, 1940). 

The Influence Editorship and Other Forces the Growth 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 1849-1909. Richard Benjamin 
Eide (Missouri, Journalism, 1940). 
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Invention Ingersoll’s Lectures Religion. Orvin Larson 
(Iowa, Speech, 1939). 

Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More: Comparison. Howard 
Boniwell Warren (Drew, Homiletics, 1940). 

John Quincy Adams’ Theory and Practice Public Speaking. 
Horace Rahskopf (Iowa, Speech, 1935). 

Jonathan Edwards Christian Educator. Rebecca Price 
(New York University, Education, 1938). 

Literary Culture Colonial Maryland, 1700-1776. Joseph 
Wheeler (Brown, History, 1939). 

The Literary Reputation Baudelaire England and America, 
1857-1934. Jacob Canter (Harvard, Romance Philology, 
1940). 

Makers America; Study the Lives Sixty-three 
Persons Elected the American Hall Fame, from the 
Point View Their Heredity, Social and Economic 
Status, Education, Religion, and Moral Training Hugh 
Anderson Moran (Columbia, Education, 1936). 

Ministerial Training Eighteenth-Century New England. 
Mary Latimer Gambrell (Columbia, History, 1937). 

The Munich Period American Art. Aloysius George Weimer 
(Michigan, Fine Arts, 1940). 

Nathaniel Parker Willis: His Literary Criticism His Contem- 
poraries. Charles Arthur Huguenin (St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, 1940). 

Noah Webster, Pioneer Learning. Erwin Shoemaker 
(Columbia, Education, 1936). 

The Norwegian-American Reaction Ibsen and 1850- 
Arthur Christopher Paulson (Iowa, 1933). 

Objective Study the Speech Style Woodrow Wilson. 
Howard Lucius Runion (Michigan, General Literature, 
1936). 

Periodical Literary Criticism, 1800-1865; Study the Book 
Reviews from 1800 the Close the Civil War, Dealing 
with the Successive Works Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, 
Hawthorne, and Thoreau, Which Appeared American 
Publications within the Lifetime the Individual Authors. 
Hazel Tesh Pfennig (New York University, 1932). 
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Philip Freneau: Critical Biography. Lewis Leary, Jr. 
(Columbia, 1940). 

Philosophy the Poetry Edwin Arlington Robinson. Estelle 
Kaplan (Columbia, Philosophy, 1940). 

The Place Maxwell Anderson the American Theatre. 
Fred Blanchard (New York University, Dramatic Art, 
1939). 

Puppets American Life, 1524-1915. Paul McPharlin (Michi- 
gan, Fine Arts, 1940). 

The Realistic Tendency the Theatre. Leland Schubert (Cor- 
nell, 1938). 

Religion and the State Georgia the Eighteenth Century. 
Reba Strickland (Columbia, History, 1939). 

Rufus Griswold. Joy Bayless (Columbia, 1940). 

Society the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1731-1741. Ernest 
Hall (Illinois, History, 1939). 

Some Factors Related Achievement American Oratory. 
Hugo Hellman (Marquette, Education, 1940). 

Some Social Trends W.P.A. Drama. Clarence Wittler 
(Catholic University, Sociology, 1939). 

Spanish Folksongs New Mexico. Arthur Campa (Co- 
lumbia, Spanish, 1940). 

The Spirit America Interpreted the Works Charles 
Sealsfield. William Paul Dallmann (Washington University, 
St. Louis, German, 1938). 

Studies the Pennsylvania German Dialect the Amish Com- 
munity Arthur, Illinois. Alfred Shoemaker 
German, 1940). 

Three Studies Propaganda the American Theatre. Frederic 
Oliver Crandall (Michigan, Speech, 1940). 

Transcendental Philosophy Education, Study the 
Educational Philosophy Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Mary Mendenhall (Yale, Education, 1934). 

Voltaire’s Reputation America, 
Barr (Columbia, French, 1940). 
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Orestes Brownson. Williams (Yale). 
Spanish Influence Early American Literature. Carl Easter 
(Pittsburgh). 


Utopian Elements American Literature. James McAndrew 
(Catholic University). 


Miss Frances Babb, Springfield, Vermont, has ready for 
publication study Abby Maria Hemenway (1820-1890), 
Vermont historian, anthologist, and poet. The study the 
result research the University Maine. 

Dr. Minnie Brashear (University Missouri) engaged 
history the literature the Mississippi Valley. 

The life James Athearn Jones (1791-1850), minor poet and 
novelist Massachusetts, the topic study completed 
1940 the University Maine Katherine Conley 
(Bath, Maine). 

Professor Francis Wolle (University Colorado) has revised 
his “Fitz-James O’Brien, Critical Biography,” completed 
Columbia, for early publication the press the Univer- 
sity Colorado. 

Through oversight, responsibility for the “Research Prog- 
ress” list appearing the November, 1940, issue American 
Literature was not indicated. That list was contributed 
the compiler the present listing. 


Assistant Bibliographer. 
North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Literary Thought. Bernard Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1939. 401 pp. $3.00. 


Bernard Smith deserves the thanks scholars for his recent history 
American criticism. the strict sense, has had predecessor, 
since Mille and Foerster design limited themselves analytic 
studies certain “masters” our criticism; and, Smith properly re- 
marks, the “definitive work remains done. must done 
several volumes—when there are more special studies and monographs 
than are now available. Meanwhile this interim-volume will un- 
doubtedly “be read teachers and referred students”; and since 
that so, regrettable that Smith gives bibliography such 
“special studies and monographs” already exist: his footnotes show 
considerable acquaintance with the academic productions, including such 
appeared American Literature; but—to mention some examples—one 
misses references Charvat’s Origins American Critical Thought, 
1810-35 (1936), Morris Henry Criticism (1929), and the 
studies Margaret Fuller’s criticism Braun, McMaster, and 
David Clark’s work Brockden Brown mentioned but not Milton 
Ellis’s Dennie. Mott’s work American magazines was obvious 
and acknowledged source; but Lyon Richardson’s History Early 
American Magazines, 1741-1789 (1931) passes uncited. 

Besides the vigor and spirit with which written, the book may 
fairly said possess two further and central merits: the judgments 
passed particular critics are obviously based upon first-hand and 
independent reading the texts; and—what does not inevitably ac- 
company such freshness—the judgments assemble into generally coher- 
ent view. consequence the critical reader finds himself forced more 
than moment-by-moment and name-by-name definition his own 
position. for Smith’s particularities, sufficient speak his 
acquaintance with such minor but useful critics Whipple and Verplanck; 
his discerning appraisals Margaret Fuller’s reviews and essays 
and Stedman’s books; his considered justice Howells and Brownell. 
one were single out chapter for special praise, would that 
Transcendentalist criticism. Emerson, the complexity and elusiveness 
his thought, furnishes test case for the discrimination his judge; 
and high tribute Smith when one says that there exist few any 
disengagements Emersonian motifs more deft, more exact than his. 
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Forces American Criticism does not purport “scientific” 
virtue doctrinal neutrality. critical history criticism, and 
therefore judges the critics who judged their literature. “history,” 
not series essays, and therefore has provide some continuum, 
some principle admitting sequence, change, and development. finds 
this continuum the relations literary criticism social history: 
specifically, Marxist study our critics and critical movements 
economically determined. 

The fact need neither frighten nor confuse. chief requirement 
contemporary criticism, whether past present, ought its clear 
declaration presuppositions, standards, and methods. those avowals 
are unambiguously offered and consistently illustrated, the reader whose 
criteria derive from different system can readily differentiate statement 
fact from judgment value and make his own translation the 
latter. 

Within limitations human fallibility, Smith meets this requirement. 
Chief provocation emotive misstatement naturally provided the 
parties and issues the twentieth century, which gives approx- 
imately third his book; and here there are occasional plain mis- 
representations, when Ransom’s The World’s Body said “attempt 
prove that literary criticism must founded upon religion—which, 
admittedly, flourishes hierarchic society,” and when Take 
Stand said plead for restoration ante-bellum feudalism. Cus- 
tomarily, however, the distinction between information and verdict 
easy enough make: for example, when Babbitt’s Rousseau and Ro- 
manticism termed work great erudition and sustained thought, 
the final effect which grotesque,” clear from the context that 
“sustained thought” represents honest tribute considerable opponent, 
while “grotesque” represents opponent’s estimate his 
“doctrine”; and serious student American criticism can absolve him- 
self from reading, first hand, critic who, though dubbed “the enemy,” 
credited with rare commodity “sustained thought.” 

simplified outline, Smith’s charges against non-Marxian critics 
may said concern either form content both. form here 
mean the conception literature’s function and that criticism; 
content mean the specific doctrine held and taught the critic 
implied the imaginative structure novel drama. Thus the Marxists 
and the Neo-Humanists, Babbitt and More, are found agree their 
formal conception criticism, concurring “social responsibility 
the touchstone value,” while the other hand they differ sharply 
the content their standards, political and moral—the Neo-Humanists 
being Hamiltonians politics, and ethics adherents Christian 
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morality, while the Marxists are hostile not only “private property” 
but also the “bourgeois sexual code” and the traditional position 
the family. Thus, again, the and the “Neo-Classicists” 
share considerable agreement their extra-literary standards, their 
social “tradition,” but disagree the form criticism—the one practicing 
the ideological method, the other the esthetic. And thus again—to take 
last example—there was, before 1930, partial agreement content 
between Bohemian and Socialist critics, the Bohemian sharing two im- 
portant hostilities with the Socialist: opposition the bourgeois and, 
specifically, opposition the “bourgeois sexual code.” 

The reader this history might well advised begin with “The 
Twentieth Century,” follow the end, and then, having defined the 
author’s point view and learned his terminology, turn back the 
chapters concerned with the past. his terminology, “Marxist” equates 
“Stalinist,” while “radical” equates Trotskyite other Communist “hostile 
present tendencies the Soviet Union” (p. 376 and n.). his own 
point view, Smith not what contemporary Russian estheticians call 
“vulgar sociologist.” would clumsily erroneous think him 
endorsing all criticism which the imaginative writer criticized 
damned eulogized for his class-origins and his explicit “message,” 
think him insensitive literary discriminations between authors 
equally “correct” their attitude toward the Revolution. Smith ignores 
very considerable distinctions within the groups labeled “Neo-Humanist” 
and latter term under which subsumes Eliot, 
Ransom, Tate, and Winters, sharply aware differences between 
those critics who centrally interest him—the critics the Left. 
censures the “dogmatic socialists” who simplified the relations literature 
society, who overlooked the dictum Marx that “certain periods 
highest development art stand direct connection with the general 
development society, nor with the material basis and the skeleton 
structure its organization” (pp. 288-289); passes considered pejora- 
tive judgment upon Calverton, the first critic use the Marxist method, 
for his disregard esthetics and his “mechanical materialism”; 
sharply distinguishes Marxist “literary criticism” from what often con- 
founded with it—a “political criticism literature” (p. 378). ac- 
knowledges that Marxist critics, with the exception Kenneth Burke, 
“have not effectively dealt with the problem communication” and 
that they have “consistently slighted esthetic appreciation” (p. 379). 

Thus far have been chiefly concerned point out that such critical 
history becomes usable reader not sharing its critical doctrine once 
has made out that doctrine and accustomed himself calculating its 
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effect upon particular judgments. remains speak briefly the 
doctrine itself, its difficulties, and the difficulties applying it. 

One difficulty perhaps terminological. Does the social critic 
literature maintain that literature inevitably expresses “life” that 
should so? probably wants maintain both, and they are not 
incompatible one resolves the ambiguous “life” into its parts. Every 
writer inevitably expresses his experience life and his own conception 
life (what “real” for him); but the critic may always say, “That 
not what mean Henry James, writing his English 
aristocrats, was writing about the kind life lived some people and 
the kind life with which (in later years) was chiefly familiar; the 
critic, however, can say, “he should have written about Americans,” 
“he should have written about the wage-slaves,” “he should have writ- 
ten about all nations and social classes”; the critic can say, “he should 
change his attitude toward his subject matter,” that is, conceive “life” 
differently. 

But can man—novelist critic—obey such “ought”? not his 
attitude toward life determined his class origins? “Yes” would seem 
the answer “historical materialism.” But then there are the admitted 
facts that most proletarians (outside Russia) are not Communists and 
that many Communists are persons bourgeois origins and economic 
status. Evidently, men’s philosophies are not inevitably determined 
their origins even their own economic interests (as judged specta- 
tor). so, then sociological biography should disappear from “criticism 
criticism.” doctrinal criterion can always applied without the bio- 
graphical aid which Smith frequently invokes: provided with our own 
philosophy history, can examine the explicit doctrinal statements 
the implicit “life philosophies” critics and novelists; or, statisticians 
and literary sociologists, can endeavor calculate the social con- 
sequences those statements published, bought, and read. 

Another critical difficulty concerns the relations structure “con- 
tent.” statement published since his book (History Ideas, 370) 
Smith professes condemn equally those who believe that literary crit- 
icism entirely matter ideology and those who believe entirely 
matter esthetics, and, implication, take his stand with those 
who aim “synthesis ideological and esthetic criticism.” But 
course such ideal, admirable is, does not solve the methodological 
problem; and, his present volume, Smith very far from giving 
equal attention both kinds criticism. Indeed, charges, his 
Forces, that esthetic criticism the product leisure class society and 
associated with escape from politics with reactionary political views; 
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and calls upon Poe poor working journalist albeit haunted 
recollections early grandeur) and Henry James substantiate this 
representation. This, however, view not easy maintain, since many 
critics politically leftist (signally Burke, Blackmur, and Troy) write 
nonideological criticism, and since Babbitt and Mencken, both politically 
“reactionary,” took little interest analysis form. 

But these are difficulties encountered—and unresolved—not alone 
Smith; they are difficulties the kind which forcibly beset any historian 
literature who not content with composing series essays 
many authors, each with its “background,” its biographical sketch, its 
chronological summary the “works.” They are the difficulties which 
confront our scholars they contemplate producing new history 
American literature. Mr. Smith’s honest and intelligent book deserves 
examination for its methodology—and concern for methodology—as well 
for its information and its “criticism criticism.” deserves our praise 
for its achievement and for the inquiries excites. 


The University Austin WarREN. 


Bronson Dorothy McCuskey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1940. xvii, 217 pp. $2.50. 


Any new book Bronson Alcott naturally asks comparison with 


Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress. Miss McCuskey makes clear that 
her study was first written 1935-36 (before Pedlar’s Progress), and 
that embodies her own independent research among the Alcott man- 
uscripts. Recently she rewrote the study win prize offered 
honor society education. The book well organized, clearly written, 
and thoughtful. But inevitably suffers from the earlier publication 
more inclusive and more popular biography Alcott. 

Bronson Alcott, Teacher contains only 171 pages text, plus pages 
appendices. But Pedlar’s Progress devoted approximately the same 
amount space the same educational activities Alcott. The new 
book does not print many new facts new quotations, except the 
appendices. Its new material does not justify its publication. Its style 
neither better nor worse than its predecessor—only different. Its distinc- 
tive quality is, perhaps, its philosophical analysis Alcott’s education- 
ideas. 

Miss McCuskey calls Alcott “our first educational philosopher.” 
Throughout she compares and contrasts him men like Pestalozzi and 
Horace Mann. Where Pestalozzi (for example) emphasized the educa- 
tion the poor, vocational training, and mechanical methods teaching, 
Alcott emphasized abstract moral and religious education, and the per- 
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sonal method. But both men agreed treating the child human 
being, and relating education the rest life. Miss McCuskey believes 
that Alcott’s first educational insight was that the child was active 
being: tried “lead out” the child’s active nature. And she prefers 
the other transcendentalists because “he always attempted put 
his theories into Alcott was surprisingly practical.” She 
even suggests that his educational philosophy was forerunner John 
Dewey’s. 

But this point the analysis becomes confused. Alcott was not 
practical man, nor pragmatist, any sense the word. True, tried 
put his theories into practice, but did not modify them when ex- 
perience proved them impracticable. conspicuously lacked the scien- 
tific temper, and refused learn from experience. Perhaps his serene 
denial what Emerson called “the discipline Nature” even dis- 
qualified him for the title “typical American transcendentalist” (see 
the article this reviewer the New England Quarterly, March, 1940). 
Certainly disqualified him typical philosopher progressive 
education. Unlike Pestalozzi, Alcott neglected the educational problems 
the poor. Unlike Horace Mann, ignored the practical problems 
school administration. Unlike John Dewey, ignored the larger problem 
means, and the experimental method. remained utterly impractical, 
even though was, sense, active. 


Miss McCuskey offers clear analysis some Alcott’s educational 
ideas, and suggests the problems which they raise; but she does not add 
great deal Mr. Shepard’s biography, either facts, philosophical 
analysis. 

Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic 


Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson: Biography. Hermann Hagedorn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. xii, 402 pp. $3.00. 


preparing the first full-length biography Robinson, Hermann 
Hagedorn possessed the advantage twenty-five years close acquaint- 
ance with the poet. was also touch with the whole small circle 
Robinson’s other friends, and devotedly gathered their letters, reminis- 
cences, and anecdotes. has thus preserved much that would otherwise 
have been lost, and his book must the source for any further study. 
His disadvantages are that was too close his material always see 
proportion: many his anecdotes are strung out quite beyond 
their significance, and others are handled eliptically that they hardly 
convey direct meaning. For instance, the chatty description Isadora 
Duncan’s rapid fascination with the unresponsive poet only serves make 
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the whole incident sound unreal. Nor the firmness Hagedorn’s 
narrative increased his fondness for such evocative phrases “the 
gifted sylvan being,” lovely colorful butterfly,” when describing 
the wives two Robinson’s friends. 

This biography makes effort criticism, yet from can gather 
the materials that are essential understanding Robinson’s poetic 
career. this review want simply note few the problems and 
triumphs that career which Hagedorn has thrown into sharper light. 
the first plaee, gives intimate, fleeting, glimpses the cultural 
life Gardiner, Maine, the eighteen-seventies and eighties: provincial 
town where several lonely New Englanders were still aspiring culture, 
and where Robinson high-school boy met weekly with group 
composed one the early graduates Radcliffe, local doctor, and 
local judge, all whom wrote verse and alternated the reading aloud 
their own latest things with Villon Verlaine. The boy brought 
that group fondness for exploring the meanings words that seems 
have had from the age ten. The youngest son prosperous store- 
keeper and mother with tenuous gift for literary composition, 
Robinson was neither the student nor the man action that his two 
considerably older brothers had respectively shown themselves be. From 
his school days regarded himself misfit, with fatal lack energy 
and with apathy towards everything that practical New England 
valued success. 

The succession tragic events against which grew maturity can 
hardly exaggerated. His family’s fortunes had declined before the death 
his father; his two promising brothers both came disaster and died 
alcoholics; his mother met horrible death from black diphtheria. These 
events, spaced over several years, conditioned the world which Robinson 
had find his way. early injury his eardrum, neglected while 
child the bones had become diseased, made him dread for long 
periods that his brain might threatened. had already learned, 
the time was special student Harvard, that “life terrible 
thing,” but his response was far less somber than has often been 
supposed. His first strong tastes had been for Dickens and Kipling, and 
continued possess the interest character the one, and the fresh 
delight common speech which had been stimulated him the 
other. Harvard came into his own heritage: distinguished the 
wide separation between Emerson’s value and Longfellow’s, and when 
friend read him “When lilacs last the dooryard bloomed,” 
said, “If that’s not poetry, something greater than poetry.” Santayana’s 
verse struck him though had been written “by highly sophisticated 
corpse”; and judged that Moody had “many things unlearn.” Rob- 
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inson often felt himself drifting without purpose, and years later was 
still uncertain whether really knew how write, but his keenness 
speech rhythms, quickened special fondness for Crabbe, had brought 
him his mid-twenties his formed style. 

What most wanted say those early years contained his 
first long poem, Captain Craig, finished 1899. The garrulous old man 
who its hero impoverished, failure all worldly standards, and yet 
insists that 


There servitude fraudulent 


provided Robinson with the opportunity test his theory—laconically 
phrased Laura Richards—that “it possible apply good natured 
common sense even the so-called serious events life.” Through the 
figure the Captain the poet developed his fondness for what termed 
“semi-intellectual humor,” which him was “the only real kind—that 
is, the only kind that has with the realities.” Failure perceive 
the subtle play ironic comedy even Robinson’s most somber passages 
has often caused him misunderstood. Hagedorn’s contention 
that the poet’s difficulty finding publisher for Captain Craig—it 
kept going from office office for three years—robbed him initial 
buoyancy which never recovered. Certainly those were the years 
when was existing most precariously New York, and when began 
drift into seeming aimlessness and hypochondria. often said, 
are living hell,” but grew able accept and endure that fact, and 
his endurance finally allowed him write poem like “The Man 
Against the Sky.” had early confessed his weakness abstract 
thought; had said that lacked “the stamina Christian,” yet 
his concern with the “light,” his dogged conviction that there was some- 
thing beyond materialism, composed the substance all his meditations. 
letter written 1931 was still insisting that should not 
called pessimist, that the acceptance life’s actual horror could give 
one last the release that belongs tragedy. 

child Robinson had dreaded that was never going able 
elbow his way “the trough life.” young man was sure 
would die young. Yet his strangely resistant passiveness, the quality 
which enabled him say, when his prospects were bleakest, that 
could “keep waiting for some time longer the dark,” carried him 
through old age. From the time when first went the McDowell 
colony (1911), his external routine finally began regularized. That 
kind induced stability saved him from his worst loneliness and checked 
his drinking. became far more prolific, but questionable whether 
that the end was good thing. The long series narratives which 
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occupied most his last twenty years lack the intensity his character 
studies. Into his short portraits had distilled his suffering and tender- 
ness over the disorder men’s lives, and had expressed the heart’s 
strength meeting failure. 


Macmillan Company. 1940. xi, 191 pp. $2.50. 


Edwin Robinson wrote Percy MacKaye, doubt book 
letters would much general interest, but book selections from 
them might readable and possibly mildly amusing.” Ridgely Torrence, 
who signs the Introduction, has the Selected Letters prepared such 
book, with the collaboration Hermann Hagedorn, Lewis Isaacs, 
and Louis Ledoux. Percy MacKaye himself, “one the five origi- 
nally chosen,” took part the work “owing his absence Europe.” 
The book edited the spirit Robinson’s suggestion. The Robinson 
the editors living man and the qualities the book are human 
and literary rather than scholarly. Extracts instead entire letters are 
often given and omissions made discretion. obvious that 
effort made include “complete” correspondence aid the future 
biographer. The result more than fulfillment Robinson’s judg- 
ment. readable and also amusing book; but also book 
that contains many arresting and some wise passages and builds 
clear and valuable total impression personality. 

The letters begin 1890 when Robinson, lad twenty, thought 
that his “school education was completed” when left the friendly doors 
the Gardiner High School and was looking back with nostalgia 
his school days. They end with letter written from New York 
hospital little more than two months before died 1935. The out- 
line his life, his essentially unchanging characteristics and ideas, his 
attitude toward his poetry and life, his judgments many contem- 
porary poets, and his fundamental beliefs are all here the mosaic that 
these selected letters build. 

young man the poet was bit apologetic that did “not wish 
teach school work with tools much anything even that brings 
money man.” Yet had faith himself and his work: shall 
never Prominent Citizen and thank God for it, but shall 
something just good perhaps and possibly little more permanent.” 
sixty, could write, “As lives go, own life would called, and 
properly, rather fortunate one.” was blessed with faithful friends 
who helped him over the hard years, but never took the hardships 
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seriously some them did. When Josephine Preston Peabody was 
distressed the thought his working the subway New York, 
compared himself thankfully with Torrence “reading bad manuscript 
D(aniel) G(regory) M(ason) trying fit his immortal soul into the 
mould approved the sons the Reverend Lyman Abbott—not 
mention Hamilton Mabie.” The time came when his letters instead 
frequently acknowledging favors carried evidences his own generosity 
and ability generous—with money. Before his death could 
record that had cost him seven thousand dollars live during the 
year past—and the money had been made his own pen. 

His letters give his ideas religion and his abhorrence mechanistic 
interpretation life and prohibitory legislation. They are less explicit 
expressing his general views literature. There are many specific 
references individual books and authors. youth found reading 
Wuthering Heights digesting thunderstorm and dated his un- 
changing love for Northern Spies time before had ever questioned 
“the unqualified greatness Mr. Poe’s ‘Raven.’” Career 
was part everybody’s education,” and Esther Waters, though “too 
much ‘realism,’ “great book,” yet not placed “along with Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure, his one book that true.” Shaw found “illogical 
composite red rags and white corpuscles,” but referred again and 
again his enjoyment Dickens, spite bad parts. came 
feel that George Meredith had disagreeable personality that leaked out 
through his pages but “still was genius.” 

Robinson would seem, from these letters, not eagerly interested 
the life his time. The seclusion Peterborough suited him and 
felt refuge even after brief excitement England. New York 
and New England were the limits his world: “New England 
blood and bones, and will not denied.” The trip abroad showed 
him shrewd observer, none the less, and far back August, 1933, 
wrote friend, see France sort short-sighted Samson, and 
wonder when the roof going fall—assuming that there any roof 
left.” 

There are fewer interpretations his own poems these letters than 
one could wish, though does indicate his intentions times. The 
fullest comment his own work contained letter Professor 
Lewis Chase 1917, which acknowledges debt influence 
Wordsworth and Kipling and denies consciousness any Browning. 

His appraisals other contemporary poets are interesting 
anything the book offers. Amy Lowell herself, wrote that her 
book had upon him the effect “an avalanche.” Frost 1917, 
wrote that “Snow,” “In the Home Stretch,” “Birches,” “The Hill 
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Wife,” and “The Road Not Taken” had undoubtedly “added some- 
thing permanent the world” and liked everything else the book. 
Sandburg, wrote, “He sweet singer, and one the best, 
told, Amy’s jazz band.” Writing Housman, said, “His 
kingdom small and not very jolly one, but the boss it, and 
that’s enough.” January, 1932, thought Miss Millay’s last book 
most remarkable business, and yet seems more literary than 
alive.” “All the same, she eminent little critter, and deserves 
eminent.” And Elinor Wylie, “She John Donne what The Millay 
Shakespeare—if you care figure that out. wrote enthusias- 
tically Archibald MacLeish, “You Andrew Marvell really magical 
thing. And the whole book one make fellow sit and glad.” 
The last sentences the last letter given the book are, doubt 
you would care much for Auden and Spender. They are for the young- 
sters.” 

The frontispiece portrait excellent and the few notes the back 
are informative and all that needed make the text clear. may 
wished that, for the sake those readers who never saw the elegance 
letter written Robinson’s infinitesimal script, facsimile letter 
had been given. 


University Virginia. James 


Voice: The Biography Zona Gale. August Derleth. 
New York and London: Appleton-Century Company. 
319 pp. $3.00. 

biography written shortly after the death its subject Mr. 
Derleth’s life Zona Gale has excellent chance not coming off 
just right, particularly when the author is, this instance, very close 
his subject. Mr. Derleth’s biography does come off. 

The literary aims Zona Gale the height her career (which 
Mr. Derleth correctly represents signalized Birth and Miss Lulu 
Bett) coincide many respects with his own: considering the circum- 
stances, possibly Mr. Derleth himself only partially conscious the 
extent which was confirmed his practical literary creed 
regionalism his patronal neighbor who dwelt the other side the 
Wisconsin River, only thirty miles the north his own Sauk City. 

Regionalism literature, particularly the novel, has shown re- 
markable fecundity for begetting crusaders and engendering cults, the 
sententious froth whose creeds and manifestoes beguiling adolescents 
all ages into setting regional novelists. Although Mr. Derleth’s 
book Zona Gale—a tempting subject for the propagandist for re- 
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gionalism—leaves doubt regarding his own leanings, restrainedly 
objective. 

adroit interweaving biographical fact, literary detail, and 
critical judgment, the biographer has succeeded admirably recounting 
the life Zona Gale, the same time demonstrating her growth 
stature literary personality—from her earliest misdirected efforts, 
through the long career newspaper reporter Milwaukee and New 
York, her “arrival” Birth, the distraction her sociological and politi- 
cal forays, until her death December 27, 1938, her sixty-fifth year— 
much her work yet undone. Artfully worked into the very texture 
the story, there runs, from the first page the last, the certain, unwavering 
“still small voice” that was the spirit Zona Gale—tenaciously clinging 
her idealisms, undergoing essential change character except such 
the “years bring perspective,” often meeting rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments, but never losing her vision “that something more” which she 
caught little girl. This thread handled with consummate art. 

the basis the synthesis which this biography presents one cannot 
certain—nor the author certain—that Zona Gale’s performance 
writer quite first-rate. would too much, this close range, 
expect finality judgment. What clear that she played prominent 
role during three decades the most fertile period American literary 
history. She regarded the thirties “high moment” American litera- 
ture. Although she expressed, 1938, some doubt about the limits 
which the scope American literary material had been extended, she 
herself made notable contribution depicting, series books 
that grew unmistakably out the woman she was, the American “village 
conscience.” 

The fact that this biography the work novelist and poet involun- 
tarily directs attention the style, manner, and structure the book. 
The expectation that both something more and less performance 
than what expected from the run biographies. This fictionized 
life. Mr. Derleth had his disposal the papers Zona Gale; made 
excellent use them, demonstrating practiced hand and good judgment 
regarding what include and what exclude. One exception occurs, 
least me, who found the edge taken off Zona Gale’s unfinished auto- 
biography, covering her childhood (comprising some thirty pages, printed 
near the end the volume), the frequent repetitions between this 
really delightful fragment and Mr. Derleth’s first chapter, which, and 
itself, quite engaging. But the story does not bear retelling 
terms nearly identical. easy see that the author faced difficult 
problem. Zona Gale’s account could not sacrificed. Neither could 
admitted readily substitute for Mr. Derleth’s first chapter—if only 
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because the resulting clash style between and what follows, and 
more notably because the gaps, from the biographer’s point view, 
Zona Gale’s account. satisfactory solution might have been found 
the expedient printing the autobiographical fragment verbatim 
the first chapter, together with prefatory remarks, interpolations and 
liberal footnotes, and conclusion supplied Mr. Derleth. However, since 
one the other the nature gratuity, not minded quarrel 
with the author this score, nor account the typographical errors 
and minor discrepancies between the two versions. The latter are trifles 
which the proofreader editor the Appleton-Century Company might 
well have caught. 

The style perfectly modulated the subject, forceful without being 
too masculine, poetical without being flighty. The author sure 
his subject, and much surer his style than some his earlier 
novels. His sentence structure falters only once. 

The general reader will entertained the charm this book 
the more serious student will rewarded Mr. Derleth’s perspicacious 
judgments. The bibliography and index add greatly the general utility 
this biography; Mr. Derleth’s own elegiac verses heighten the poetical 
value the book. 

There will doubtless other biographies Zona Gale—academic 
studies replete with crisp facts, precise dates, possible sources, vague 
parallels, and other marks erudition; but far the essentials 
Zona Gale go, there need new life her for some time. 


University Wisconsin. Henry 


Lost Barrett Clark, General Editor. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1940. Volume III, Glaucus and Other 
Plays. George Henry Boker. Edited Sculley Bradley. xiv, 
228 pp. Volume IV, Davy Crockett and Other Plays. 
Leonard Frank Murdock, Lester Wallack, Jessop, 
McCloskey. Edited Isaac Goldberg and Hubert Heffner. xxv, 
231 pp. $5.00. Volume Trial without Jury and Other Plays. 
John Howard Payne. Edited Codman Hislop and Richard- 
son. xvii, 264 pp. $5.00. Volume VI, The Last Duel Spain and 
Other Plays. John Howard Payne. Edited Codman Hislop 
and Richardson. 265 pp. $5.00. 

THEATRE New York: List Plays, 1899-1939. Hamilton 
Mason. New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. viii, 442 pp. 
$3.75. 

American theatrical and dramatic history has recently profited the 
publication four additional volumes the “America’s Lost Plays” series 
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and Mr. Hamilton Mason’s French Theatre New York. Many the 
plays which the series now first makes available published form 
belong dramatic rather than theatrical the eleven 
lesser plays Payne Trial without Jury and Other Plays and The 
Last Duel Spain and Other Plays, only three were certainly played, 
and only one found production the United States. Two the three 
plays Boker Glaucus and Other Plays had some stage history, and 
two, the unacted Glaucus and The Bankrupt, have literary interest. More- 
over, the volume, ably edited the earlier editor and biographer Boker, 
Sculley Bradley, completes the publication the dramas early poet 
and dramatist whose talents and relation contemporary taste, literary 
and theatrical conditions lend him considerable importance. The pieces 
Payne here published have value varied representatives the 
derivative drama which made the chief theatrical fare England 
and America his time and evidence Payne’s efforts and abilities. 
The editors have carefully studied problems authorship and circum- 
stances writing and have given general sketch Payne’s career; but 
one may question their success carrying out announced purpose 
the series, establish the plays significant part American 
culture.” 

Mr. Heffner, who completed the editing Davy Crockett and Other 
Plays upon the death Mr. Isaac Goldberg, rightly claims for them 
literary merit. fact, says, their value consists part their being 
“excellent examples that cleavage between literature and the theatre 
that had arisen the eighteenth century and continues down through 
the nineteenth the renascence the modern drama.” Five popular 
plays are presented records theatrical tastes, the developing realism 
and interest American subjects which mark their period, roughly, 
1850-90, and relation the conditions under which American 
dramatists were working establish themselves. The plays themselves, 
particularly the frontier melodrama, Davy Crockett, will probably in- 
terest the reader most their use varied native types and settings. 
Whatever their crudities style and obvious devices farce and melo- 
drama, they form essential part series which giving the student 
and general reader the opportunity for fairly thorough direct acquaint- 
ance with the development the American drama and theater. 

Mr. Mason’s French Theatre New York: List Plays, 1899-1939 
will useful reference volume for persons who undertake the 
ordinarily difficult task identifying plays and learning something 
their stage history. Within its chosen period, the book lists places and 
dates performance, adaptors and translators, and casts for first-run, 
original Broadway productions, and for second-run productions “by 
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established stock companies repertory groups,” plays from the 
French (not operas light operas), English and other languages. The 
apparent accuracy and completeness these lists indicate patient and 
extensive research. Mr. Mason’s interpretation his facts the first 
forty-one pages provides suggestive general guide, weakest linking the 
French drama New York during this period earlier French plays 
and influences there. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, 


SHELLEY AMERICA THE NINETEENTH His Relation 
American Critical Thought and His Influence. Julia Power. Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol. XL, No. Lincoln: University Nebraska 
Press. 1940. vii, 255 pp. $1.50. 


This book, written dissertation, work substantial character, 
although suffers from vagueness purpose apparent the 
title. The most satisfying part the historical account the early 
reception Shelley America and the growth his reputation here 
during the succeeding half century. worth something know that 
Shelley was first mentioned American publication 1818, that the 
Galignani edition Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats was the chief means 
which was later popularized, that Alcott placed book Shelley 
the library Fruitlands, that there were sound critical opinions 
Shelley among the students Yale College 1839, that Orestes Brown- 
son was one Shelley’s staunchest defenders and wrote excellent 
review his work for the Boston Quarterly Review 1841, and that 
the first American edition Shelley’s complete poetical works, issued 
1845, was edited Fourierite, Foster. The greater portion 
the book rightly the record American interest Shelley 
before 1850, although there are interesting and useful facts about the 
later period, particularly the chapter dealing with the work Lady 
Shelley and the Shelley scholars establishing the poet’s reputation. 

The least satisfying part the work that which attempts demon- 
strate the extent Shelley’s influence. This part unfortunately not 
always clearly distinguished from the historical material. effort, 
which understandable, make her survey complete, the author has 
suggested influences and parallels that seem the reviewer either doubt- 
ful unimportant, both. There great significance the fact 
that poem Cranch “slightly Shelleyan atmosphere and 
diction,” that line poem Ellery Channing “probably was inspired 
similar idea Shelley’s ‘Hymn Intellectual Beauty,’” and that 
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the first stanza Aldrich’s “An Old Castle” its form “bears 
slight resemblance the first stanza ‘Arethusa.’” Such likenesses, 
granting they exist, are too intangible mean anything. 

separate chapter devoted the influence Shelley Poe. 
Doubtless Miss Power accomplishes about much this sort snipe 
hunting humanly possible, but even the entire effort almost 
not quite futile. She quotes eight lines from “Al Aaraaf,” the most 
significant which are the first four: 

(The red fire their heart) 


With speed that may not tire 
And with pain that shall not part. 


these lines she makes the following comments: “The general idea 
carriers fire probably derives from Prometheus Unbound, and the 
line “With speed that may not tire’ has parallels the same 
The ‘Pain that shall not part’ might have been suggested the cry 
Prometheus, ‘Pain, pain ever, for ever!’” Miss Power will read 
“Al Aaraaf” more carefully believe she will agree with that the 
connotation “fire” Poe’s poem altogether unlike the Promethean 
fire. The meaning given the word “pain” equally different the 
two poems. another passage she says that the third stanza 
“To One Paradise” “very much like” the third stanza Shelley’s 
“Ode Dejection,” whereas fact the two stanzas have only one im- 
portant word common, the word “alas,” the entire likeness, exists, 
being one mood. conjecturing that Poe had Shelley mind the 
“nameless elf” “Sonnet—Silence,” Miss Power seems misunderstand 
seriously the meaning Poe’s poem. The antecedent “elf” 
“shadow,” and the shadow the shadow the corporate Silence. 
not see how any stretch the imagination could refer Shelley 
any other person. Again discussing Poe’s “Dream-Land,” she says: 
“In the first stanza the reference ‘an Eidolon named Night’ probably 
borrowed from Shelley’s idea death the brother night his 
poem “To Night’ that ‘Eidolon’ symbolic death.” One trouble 
with this parallel that the “Eidolon” Poe’s poem almost certainly 
does not symbolize death, but merely night personified. Miss Power’s 
statement that Poe’s first recognition beauty element poetic 
theory found his review the poetry Drake and Halleck 
and that probably got the idea from Shelley would have more weight 
Poe had not clearly demonstrated the discerning reader “Al 
Aaraaf,” “To Helen,” and other poems the fact that was conscious 
his theory beauty and utilizing poems early 1829. 
Numerous other examples could cited from this chapter Miss 
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Power’s book show the futility seeking specific parallels the work 
two such imaginative poets Poe and Shelley, both belonging the 
same poetic period. One may state with confidence that Poe and Shelley 
had ideas common (though not many) and that they are vaguely 
similar the moods they are able suggest. But say that Poe 
derived his ideas, his phrasing, his atmosphere from Shelley specifi- 
cally assume that could have got them from other available 
source, and that would surely unwarranted assumption. Shelley 
himself pointed out the preface Prometheus Unbound that 
“language and tone thought” will almost certainly bear resemblance 
the language and tone thought the elder poets his own age. 
But the younger poet original, Poe undoubtedly was, the re- 
semblance will too general and too vague traced its details. 
Indeed, Miss Power admits (pp. 37-38 and 132) the difficulty estab- 
lishing indebtedness this kind. The real value her book would 
have more readily appeared she had eliminated considerable portion 
her argument for influences and further elaborated and rounded out her 
historical accounts. 

The text marred numerous typographical errors that should not 
have been overlooked, but otherwise the book well written. The organ- 
ization the material, have already intimated, could improved. 
useful work the mature student, but might easily mislead 
those who are not familiar with the writers discussed. 


North Texas State Teachers College. 
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Allardyce Nicoll and Theodore Cloak. Princeton, J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1940. viii, 313 pp. $5.00. 

The past few months have seen the publication several volumes 
the long-awaited series “America’s Lost Plays.” This book, which 
volume one the series, contains six plays, hitherto unpublished, that 
not add greatly Boucicault’s stature dramatist, but that bear 
additional testimony his facile skill and inventiveness. Two the 
dramas, Louis and Flying Scud, were extremely popular their day 
and are special interest that they display the author’s easy versatility 
turned from serious historical drama the lively comedy the 
race track. The volume has brief introductory note Boucicault 
Mr. Nicoll, and each play preceded sketch its history written 
Mr. Cloak. 

the General Preface Barrett Clark, the editor the series, 
suggests the purpose the undertaking whole this sentence: 
“We who have collected these hundred plays and are now seeing them 
published for the first time have sought bring together exhibition 
not only, and perhaps not primarily, samples the playwright’s craft, 
but curious and illuminating criteria public taste over period ex- 
tending from the Revolution down almost the present day.” Un- 
doubtedly, then, the value the series will consist not merely its 
contribution our stage history, but equally the further light will 
throw upon the popular culture America. For the fulfillment such 
purpose the first volume augurs well. When the twenty volumes have 
appeared every student American drama and culture will owe pro- 
found debt Mr. Clark, without whose tenacious and devoted efforts 
the series would have been impossible. 


New Jersey College for Women. Sumner 


The Americana Club Duke University. Edited David Kelly 
Jackson. Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. 377 pp. $4.00. 
Three the eight essays this book deal with neglected aspects 

writers American literature. Jay Hubbell has contributed long 

survey, “Literary Nationalism the Old South,” which goes beyond its 
title and indicates, also, how Northern sectional prejudice intensified 
the demand for separate Southern nationality. Indirectly, his essay 
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helps clarify our continuing need for regional literature, tracing 
and explaining the first concerted move for sectional literature. Charles 
Roberts Anderson describes the tragic last days two Southern writers, 
“Charles Gayarré and Paul Hamilton Hayne: The Last Literary 
Cavaliers.” These unreconstructed gentlemen became acquainted, cor- 
respondence, 1885; they shared love for the Old South and hatred 
Cable. Mr. Anderson presents them chiefly through their 
letters, most which have not been published (for that reason, especially, 
wish that had not “silently emended few obvious slips the 
also presents valuable material Cable. David Jackson’s bio- 
graphical sketch Philip Pendleton Cooke, although less definitive than 
John Allen’s unpublished biography, the best account now easily 
available the Virginia poet; includes much unpublished material, 
and good evaluation Cooke’s work. The book dignified and 
excellent tribute distinguished historian. 
University Georgia. Epp Parks. 


(1936). Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited with Introduction, 
Index-Concordance and Bibliographical Appendices Kenneth Wal- 
ter Cameron. New York: Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints. 1940. 
XXVi, 94, $3.50. 

addition bibliographical information this work offers helpful 


index forty-three pages. 


New Historical Appreciation 1620-1820. 
Hamilton Macdougall. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press. 
[1940.] 179 

valuable addition our knowledge the European backgrounds 


the early church music New England. 


Music America. Ira Ford. New York: 
Dutton. 1940. 480 pp. $5.00. 
This work reproduces the words various ballads 
tunes but features the music the old-time fiddlers. number 


square-dance calls, play-party songs, and the like are also included. 


Compiled for the Association Research Libraries. Edited Ed- 
ward Henry. New York: Wilson. 1940. xiii, 126 pp. $2.00. 
The seventh number this invaluable check-list includes 3,088 

dissertations, heading the list being Chemistry (527), Education (309), 
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and English Literature (183). American Literature included the 
English field but for purposes convenience ought kept separate. 


Tue Compiled Workers the Writer’s Program 
the Works Projects Administration the State Ohio. American 
Guide Series. Sponsored the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. New York: Oxford University Press. [1940.] xxvii, 
634 $2.75. 

This work contains chapters the press, the literature, and the 
theater Ohio, topics which have elicited discussion only few 
the books the Guide Series. Professor Harland Hatcher acted 
director the enterprise. 


THE Story. Edited Lizzie Carter McVoy. Uni- 
versity, La: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. xiii, 291 pp. 


collection fifteen short stories with Louisiana background. 
Among the authors are Cable, Hearn, Kate Chopin, Lyle Saxon, Grace 
King, Frank Dobie, and Stark Young. 


America: The Narratives and Experiences John James 
Edited Donald Culross Peattie. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1940. vii, 329 pp. $6.00. 

While the numerous illustrations and deluxe format might lead one 
suppose that this volume merely another gift-book, such 
means the case, for the selections from the various works Audubon 
are carefully made and the commentary Mr. Peattie excellent. The 
whole supplies unusual indication the range Audubon’s interests 
and puts into more general circulation bits little-known information 
about his life and travels. 
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ARTICLES AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled the Committee 
Bibliography the American Literature Group the Modern Lan- 
guage Association:Gay Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Walter Blair (University Chicago), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin 
College), Guy Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), George Hastings 
(University Arkansas), Ima Herron (Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity), Robert Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest Marchand (Stan- 
ford University), Nelson (University Kansas), Robert Shurter 
(Case School Applied Science), Herman Spivey (University 
Florida), Theodore Zunder (Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list published the March, 1941, issue 
American Literature may sent the chairman the committee, 
Gregory Paine, University North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


1607-1800 


Carlson, Lennart. “John Adams, Matthew Adams, 
Mather Byles, and the New England Weekly Journal.” Amer. Lit., 
XII, 347-348 (Nov., 1940). 

John Adams (Harvard, 1721) contributed least nineteen the 
fifty-two essays and poems which appeared the New England 
Weekly Journal, Fourteen were contributed Matthew 
Adams, and fourteen Mather Byles. 

[Brown, B.] Warfel, Harry “Charles Brockden Brown’s German 
Sources.” Mod. Lang. Quar., 357-365 (Sept., 1940). 

Evidence “that Brown reflected the heightened British interest 
things German the late that Brown’s psychologizing 
and rationalistic tendency followed German well English models; 
and [that the] rationalistic German novel, Cajetan Tschinck’s 
Geisterseher, translated 1795 Peter Will The Victim Magical 
Delusion, doubtless supplied Brown with the theme Wieland, 
the Transformation.” 

Carlson, Lennart. See above, s.v. JoHN. 

Boynton, Percy “Timothy Dwight and His 
Connecticut.” Mod. Phil., XXXVIII, 193-203 (Nov., 1940). 

The author’s provincial attitude toward his home state. 
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Dos Passos, John. “Two Eighteenth-Century 
Careers, Benjamin Franklin. II. Daniel Defoe.” New Republic, 
CIII, 654-657 (Nov. and Nov. 18, 1940). 

Sketch the London which Franklin knew 1724-1725 and its 
effect upon him. comparison Franklin with Defoe. 

Haviland, Thomas Measure for the Early 
Freneau’s Debt Milton.” PMLA, LV, 1033-1040 (Dec., 1940). 

Cites parallels prove that Penseroso” and “L’Allegro” are 
sources for “The Power Fancy.” 

Corron] Haraszti, Zoltan. “Cotton Mather and the Witchcraft 
Trials.” More Books, XV, 179-184 (May, 1940). 

hitherto unpublished letter Cotton Mather John Cotton 
Oct. 20, 1692, Mather betrays sensitiveness criticism the judges 
the witchcraft cases. 

THomas] Wecter, Dixon. “Thomas Paine and the Franklins.” 
Amer. Lit., 306-317 (Nov., 1940). 

Two hitherto unpublished and apparently unknown letters from 
Paine Franklin 1777, and one written 1778, supplement those 
previously printed reflect the hearty collaboration these two men 
the cause American independence. Paine sent Benjamin 
Franklin Bache his George Washington, and copies 
Dissertation First Principles Government, for distribution. 

Adams, Elizabeth “The Wars New Eng- 
land.” More Books, XV, 87-101 (March, 1940). 

The Boston Public Library obtained the original manuscript 
Samuel Penhallow’s History the Wars New England, with the 
Eastern Indians which once belonged Thomas Prince. These wars 
covered ten years fighting between the settlers and the Abenakis, 
after 1703, and Lovewell’s War between 1722 and 1725. 


II. 1800-1870 


F.] Goodfellow, Donald “The Sources Mercedes Cas- 
tile.” Amer. Lit., 318-328 (Nov., 1940). 

Cooper based most the incidents upon passages Prescott 
and Irving. Some the most striking characters are original, but 
“the purely fictitious episodes are few.” Although the contemporary 
reviewers were unfavorable, the student the American historical 
novel will interested Cooper’s unique method. 

Blair, Walter. “Six Davy Crocketts.” Southwest Rev., 
443-462 (July, 1940). 

Parrington’s suggestion that there were four Davy Crocketts 
too conservative: there were six. The multiplicity Crocketts 
accounted for the use Crockett portraits for political purposes. 
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Beach, Leonard B., Hornberger, Theodore, and Wright, 
(eds.). “Peter Irving’s Journals.” Bul. Pub. Lib., XLIV, 
598-608, 649-670, 745-772, 814-842 (Aug., Sept., Nov., Dec., 1940). 
continued. 

The Introduction describes Washington Irving’s eldest brother 
versatile man talents and elegance. twelve notebooks, the 
record his travels 1807, only five have been located, and the man- 
uscripts these are now the Yale University Library, the University 
Texas Library, and the New York Public Library. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “Longfellow and His Author- 
ized English Publishers.” PMLA, LV, 1165-1179 (Dec., 1940). 

Documentary evidence that the absence international copy- 
right law helped make Longfellow’s works popular the British 
Isles. 

R.] Pound, Louise. “Lowell’s ‘Breton Legend.’” 
Lit., XII, 348-350 (Nov., 1940). 

Emile Souvestre’s folk tale, “Les Nuit” Foyer 
Breton (1844) suggested the source the hint for Washers 
the Shroud.” 

Herman] Anderson, Charles Roberts. “The Genesis Billy 
Budd.” Amer. Lit., 329-346 (Nov., 1940). 

Melville found the germ his novelette Billy Budd popular 
article which the “mutiny” the Somers 1843 was retold. 
A.] Archibald, “Music and Edgar Allan Poe.” Notes 

and Queries, CLXXIX, 170-171 (Sept. 1940). 

Offers seven additions the 252 musical compositions listed 
Evans’s Music and Edgar Allan Poe: Bibliographical Study. 

Kogan, Bernard. “Poe, the ‘Penn,’ and the So. Lit. Mes., Il, 
442-445 (Aug., 1940). 

The Penn and the Stylus, Poe’s and nonfulfillment 
national literary journals. 

Henry] Fidler, William. “Henry Timrod: Poet the Confed- 
eracy.” So. Lit. Mes., Il, 527-532 (Oct., 1940). 

appreciative essay. 

Letters Henry Timrod.” So. Lit. Mes., 532- 
534 (Oct., 1940). 

Two letters Rachel Lyons, Columbia, 


Eskew, Garnett Laidlaw. “Mark Twain, Steamboat 
VIII, 100-106 (May, 1940). 
Quotes veteran steamboat pilot about jealous antagonism Mark 
Twain’s reputation. 
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Gay, Robert “The Two Mark Twains.” Atlantic Mo., CLXVI, 724- 
726 (Dec., 1940). 

The rhetorician, “showy, obvious, and delightful”; and the poet, 
“often hidden behind the jester and showman.” 

Hutcherson, Dudley “Mark Twain Pilot.” Amer. Lit., 353- 
1940). 

impression exists “in certain quarters” that Mark Twain was 
not successful pilot. 

Lorch, Fred Note Tom Blankenship (Huckleberry Finn).” 
Amer. Lit., 351-353 (Nov., 1940). 

Items the Hannibal Messenger reveal that the original 
Huck Finn was still unregenerate 

C.] Hodges, Fletcher, Jr. “Foster and the South.” So. Lit. 
Mes., II, 89-96 (Feb., 1940). 

His contact with the South and his songs the South. 

Morton, Frederick. “James Herne.” Theatre Arts, 
XXIV, (Dec., 1940). 

Herne’s reputation dramatist contribution the 
American theater. 

M.] Long, Francis Taylor. “The Life Richard Malcolm 
Johnston Maryland, Hist. Mag., XXXIV, 305-324 
(Dec., 1939). 

Containing the story, with letters, his friendship with Lanier. 

Shackford, Atkins. “Sidney Lanier Southerner: 
Response Certain Charges Three Agrarians.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLVIII, 153-173, 348-355, 480-493 (Apr., July, Oct., 1940). 

The charges made against Lanier Ransom, Allen Tate, 
and Warren, are summarized nine statements, which the 
following are important: “That his removal from the South was 
bad faith.” “That Lanier damned Trade, industry, and then 
flattered it.” “That his nationalism was merely Northern sectional- 
ism.” These can refuted Lanier’s own works. Actually, the 
Agrarians’ own proposals for rural South stem from Lanier. 

Watt] Coad, Oral “Whitman vs. Parton.” Jour. Rutgers 
Univ. Lib., No. 1-8 (Dec., 1940). 

Recently discovered letters fill out the story the debt Whitman 
James Parton. 

Smith, Fred Manning. “Whitman’s Poet-Prophet and Carlyle’s Hero.” 
PMLA, LV, 1146-1164 (Dec., 1940). 

much Whitman that has been considered Emersonian may 
really derive from Carlyle,” for “an important source the inspiration 
back the writing Leaves Grass may found Heroes and 
Sartor.” 
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IV. 1900-1941 
Edison, George. “Thematic Symbols the Poetry 
Aiken and MacLeish.” Univ. Toronto Quar., 12-26 (Oct., 1940). 

Though Aiken and MacLeish have not made “aesthetic with- 
drawal” from their own times, tender elegiacism, delicacy 
yearning and regret over ‘things remembered,’ forms the emotional 
background both poets.” Both are masters the symbolic technique. 

Hoagland, Clayton. “Explorer the Ego.” So. Lit. Mes., 259-263 
(Apr., 1940). 

the fiction Conrad Aiken. 

Healey, Robert “Anderson, Saroyan, Sher- 
wood: New Directions.” Catholic World, CLII, (Nov., 1940). 

The latest plays the three are significant attempts, engendered 

the times, reassess the relation man the cosmos. 
Rascoe, Burton. New York Critics.” 
Amer. Mercury, 243-247 (June, 1940). 

Faulkner’s misfortune reviewers who confuse 
his comic sense with profound criticism the economic and social 
situation the South. 

Watkins, Wren. “DuBose Heyward.” So. Lit. Mes., 
II, 422-425 (July, 1940). 
The enduring qualities his works. 
See above, AIKEN, CoNRAD. 
L.] More, Louis “Shelburne Revisited: Intimate Glimpse 
Paul Elmer More.” Sewanee Rev., XLVIII, 457-460 (Oct., 1940). 

Dr. More, Professor Physics and Dean the Graduate School 
the University Cincinnati, gives personal pictures his brother, 
the late Paul Elmer More, and tells his own part the Shelburne 
experiment forty years ago. 

Lizerre Dowling, Albert Warner. “Lizette Woodworth 
Reese: Appreciation.” Lit. Mes., 98-104 (Feb., 1940). 

Rice, Philip Blair. “George Santayana: The Philos- 
opher Poet.” Kenyon Rev., 460-475 (Autumn, 1940). 

“Mr. Santayana began his poetic career with three handicaps which 
did not entirely overcome: was philosopher, was addicted 
Platonism, and lived the United States the end the 19th 
century.” 

Nathan, George Jean. “Saroyan: Whirling Dervish 
Fresno.” Amer. Mercury, LI, 303-308 (Nov., 1940). 

The chief defect Saroyan’s dramatic works lack organi- 

zation. 
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Wilson, Edmund. “The Boys the Back Room: William Saroyan.” 
New Republic, 697-698 (Nov. 18, 1940). 

Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, and Wilder “belong 
bigger cultural world”; Saroyan derives from Hemingway and exploits 
his own personality. 

Jones, Claude “Proletarian Writing and John 
Steinbeck.” Sewanee Rev., XLVIII, 445-456 (Oct., 1940). 

Any treatment proletarian writing should begin with clear 
statement what the critic believes the sine qua non the 
genre. When the work John Steinbeck evaluated means 
such clear-cut definition, apparent that not proletarian 
writer, for concerns himself with local rather than inter- 
national problem and his solution not revolution but love and 
sympathy. 


Baer, Frank “They Brought Along Their Songs.” So. Lit. Mes., Il, 
501-508 (Sept., 1940). 

account English folk ballad, “The Suffolk Miracle,” 
which crossed the sea and today still sung Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Bartlett, Adeline “Full-word Compounds Modern English.” Amer. 
Speech, XV, 243-249 (Oct., 1940). 

Brewster, Paul “More Songs from Indiana.” So. Folklore Quar., IV, 
175-203 (Dec., 1940). 

Thirty songs, without comment. 

Caffee, “Southern ‘L’ Plus Consonant.” Amer. Speech, XV, 
259-261 (Oct., 1940). 

Clark, “Similes from the Folk Speech the South: Supplement 
Wilstach’s Compilation.” So. Folklore Quar., 205-226 (Dec., 
1940). 

2,026 anonymous similes. 

Davidson, John. Dictionary American English Historical 
Principles.” Sewanee Rev., XLVIII, 544-546 (Oct., 1940). 

that American dictionary should carried 
through completion soon possible under the direction 
Mencken. 

Englekirk, John “Notes the Repertoire the New Mexican 
Spanish Folktheater.” So. Folklore Quar., 227-237 (Dec., 1940). 

Firebaugh, Joseph “The Vocabulary “Time’ Magazine.” Amer. 
Speech, XV, 232-242 (Oct., 1940). 
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Flanders, Helen Hartness. “List Folk-Songs Recorded Vermont 
November, 1939.” Pro. Vt. Hist. Soc., 302-311 (Sept., 1940). 
Heflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott K., and (comps.). 

“Bibliography.” Amer. Speech, XV, 316-325 (Oct., 1940). 
articles, pamphlets, and books “Present Day English,” 
“General and Historical Studies,” and “Phonetics.” 
Matthews, William. “Early New England Words.” Amer. Speech, XV, 
225-231 (Oct., 1940). 
Linguistic usages diaries written New England before 1750. 
Riback, William “Some Words Byrd’s Histories.” Amer. Speech, 
XV, 331-332 (Oct., 1940). 
Sutherland, Elihu Jasper, “Vance’s Song.” So. Folklore Quar., IV, 251- 
254 (Dec., 1940). 
Two versions the murderer’s song, composed Virginia 
1817 and now popular the Ohio Valley. 


VI. GENERAL 


Adams, Elizabeth “The Lives the American Pirates.” More Books, 
XV, 315-330 (Oct., 1940). 

Description the pirate literature the Boston Public Library. 

Many the items came from the collection Thomas Prince. 
Clark, Harry Hayden. “Suggestions Concerning History American 
Literature.” Amer. Lit., XII, 288-296 (Nov., 1940). 

revival DeQuincey’s distinction between “the literature 
knowledge” and “the literature power” suggested means 
reconciling the conflict between those who regard literature social 
intellectual history and those who regard belles-lettres. 

Erskine, John. “When Will the Poets Speak?” Amer. Scholar, 59-66 
(Winter, 1940). 

Reflections the questions: (1) Why the present lull poetic 
expression? (2) What may the poetry tomorrow like, especially 
the radio becomes medium poetic-communication? 

Graubel, George Decade American Drama.” Thought (Ford- 
ham Univ. Quar.), XV, 388-419 (Sept., 1940). 

Significant plays the last decade. 

Leisy, Ernest “The Significance Recent Scholarship American 
Literature.” Coll. Eng., 115-125 (Nov., 1940). 

Although much has been accomplished, much remains 
done establishing closer liaison with research groups closely 
related fields and establishing central clearinghouses for infor- 
mation. 
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Monroe, Elizabeth. “Contemporary Fiction and Society.” So. Lit. 
Mes., 363-367 (June, 1940). 

Pearson, Norman Holmes. “Surveying American Literature.” Coll. Eng., 
583-588 (Apr., 1940). 

The tendency survey courses teach the Colonial period too 
scantily, overemphasize the writers the nineteenth century, and 
dismiss present-day writers too hastily. 

Pochmann, Henry al. (comps.). Anglo-German Bibliography for 
Eng. and Germ. 546-567 (Oct., 1940). 

listing publications, projects, research progress, and un- 
published studies. 

Philip. “The Cult Experience American Writing.” Partisan 
Rev., VII, 412-424 (Nov., 1940). 

“The creative power the cult experience almost spent.” 
Henry James and Melville. 

Robinson, Elwyn “The Leader: Independent Newspaper.” 
Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog., 43-55 (Jan., 1940). 

sketch its history the Civil War. Founded 1836, 

foreshadowed “the future trend American journalism.” 
Winters, Yvor. “On the Possibility Co-operative History Amer- 
ican Literature.” Amer. Lit., XII, 297-305 (Nov., 1940). 

understanding the literature our country indispensable 
scholars who would understand the full implications the earlier 
literature. literary history which the product specialization 
without such historical view will value merely for biographical 
and bibliographical information. 

Woods, Katherine. “The Van Doren Brothers American Letters.” 
Coll. Eng., (Nov., 1940). 

their versatility, their energy, and their vast output, Carl and 
Mark Van Doren have become representatives and interpreters 
their country and directors its public’s reading and thought. 

Wright, Louis “Toward New History American Literature.” 
Amer. Lit., 283-287 (Nov., 1940). 

inventory what known about American literature must 
precede plan for filling gaps our knowledge. extraordinary 
amount original research remains done before synthesis 
can made. “In too many fields have almost nothing yet 
synthesize.” 

Wright, Luella “Iowa’s Oldest Library.” Jour. Hist. and 
Politics, XXXVIII, 408-428 (Oct., 1940). 

The 1500 books, which third were belles-lettres, selected 

the territorial governor 1838. 
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Book reviews well articles are included under this heading. 


Adams, Raymond. “Thoreau’s Burials,” 105-107. “Research Progress,” 109-111, 244- 
247, 356-361, 498-503. Reviews: Canby, Thoreau, 112-115; West, The Nature Writers: 
Guide Richer Reading, 136-137; Stevens (ed.), Thoreau: Reporter the Universe; 
Selection His Writings about Nature, for All Readers from Eight Years Old 
Eighty, 137. 

Anderson, Charles Roberts. “The Genesis Billy Budd,” 329-346. Review: Hagen (ed.), 
Melville’s The Encantadas, Enchanted Isles, 374-376. 

Basler, Roy Review: Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 264-266. 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., Review: Pancoast and Lincoln, The Incorrigible Idealist: Robert 
Dale Owen America, 394. 

Blodgett, Harold. “Hawthorne Poetry Critic: Six Unpublished Letters Lewis 
Mansfield,” 173-184. 

Bradley, Sculley. Review: Powell, Robinson Jeffers: The Man and his Work, 388-389. 

Braswell, William. Use Seneca,” 98-104. 

Brooke, Tucker. Review: Dunn, Shakespeare America, 130-133. 

Brown, Review: Lange and Boeschenstein, und Literaturbetrachtung 
Amerika, 268. 

Brown, Herbert. Review: Herron, The Small Town American Literature, 121-123. 

Carlson, Lennart. “John Adams, Matthew Adams, Mather Byles, and the New England 
Weekly Journal,” 347-348. 

Carpenter, Frederic Review: McCuskey, Bronson Alcott, Teacher, 508-509. 

Clark, Harry Hayden. “Suggestions Concerning History American Literature,” 288-296. 

Coad, Oral Sumner. Reviews: Redden, The Gothic Fiction the American Magazines 
(1765-1800), 371-373; Today American Drama, and Krutch, The American 
Drama Since 1918: Informal History, 391-393; Nicoll and Cloak (eds.), Bouci- 
cault’s Forbidden Fruit Other Plays, 521. 

Cosman, Max. “Apropos John Thoreau,” 241-243. 

Cowie, Alexander. “John Glances Fiction,” 69-73. 

Curti, Merle. Review: Perkins and Wolfson, Frances Wright, Free Enquirer: The Study 
Temperament, 129-130. 

Dickson, Note Charles Mathews’s Use American Humor,” 78-83. 

Dondore, Dorothy. Debt Two Dyed-in-the-Wool Americans Mrs. 
Memoirs: Satanstoe and Paulding’s The Fireside,” 52-58. 

Doubleday, Neal Frank. “Hawthorne and Literary Nationalism,” 447-453. 

Elias, Robert “The First American Novel,” 419-434. 

Ellis, Milton. Review: Morse, Jedidiah Morse: Champion New England Orthodoxy, 
127-129. 

Faulkner, Harold Review: Filler, Crusaders for American Liberalism, 263-264. 

Ferguson, DeLancey. Review: Jensen, The Life and Letters Henry Cuyler Bunner, 
390-391. 

Flanagan, John Note Joseph Kirkland,” 107. 

Fulghum, B., Jr. “Whitman’s Debt Joseph Gostwick,” 491-496. 

Gilbert, Katharine. Review: Howgate, George Santayana, 117-121. 

Gohdes, Clarence. The reviews signed are Mr. Gohdes. 

Goodfellow, Donald “The Sources Mercedes Castile,” 318-328. 

Hallenbeck, Chester Review: Clark, Peter Porcupine America: The Career William 
Cobbett, 1792-1800, 266-267. 

Halline, Allan Review: Coad (ed.), False Shame and Thirty Years: Two Plays 

William Dunlap, 394-395. 
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Hamilton, William “The Theater the Old Southwest: The First Decade Natchez,” 
471-485. 

Hastings, George Cooper Became Novelist,” 20-51. 

Hatcher, Harlan. Reviews: Winters, Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies the History 
American Obscurantism: Very— 
Emily Dickinson—Henry James, 258-260; Connolly, Enemies Promise, 260-261. 

Hornberger, Theodore. Reviews: Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth 
Century, 248-251; Orians, Short History American Literature: Analyzed 
Decades, 364-365. 

Hubbell, Jay “Announcements,” 108, 243. The reviews signed are Mr. 
Hubbell. 

Hudson, Williams Palmer. “Archibald Alison and William Cullen Bryant,” 59-68. 

Hutcherson, Dudley “Mark Twain Pilot,” 353-355. 

Johnson, Thomas Review: Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758: Biography, 


251-252. 
Jones, Howard Mumford, Letter the Editors American Literature,” 108. 
Jorgenson, Chester from Judith Sargent Murray,” 73-78. 
Krappe, Edith Smith. Possible Source for Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart’ and Black 


84-88. 

Ladu, Arthur Reviews: Corrigan, Some Social Principles Orestes Brownson, 376- 
377; Schlesinger, Orestes Brownson: Progress, 377. 

Laird, Charlton “Tragedy and Irony History,” 157-172. 

Laverty, Carroll. “The the Gold-Bug,” 

Loggins, Vernon. Review: Redding, Make Poet Black, 134. 

Lorch, Fred Note Tom Blankenship (Huckleberry Finn),” 351-353; “Mark 
Twain and the ‘Campaign That 454-470. 

Lundeberg, Olav Review: Jorgenson and Solum, Ole Edvart Rélvaag: Biography, 
115-117. 

Mabbott, Review: Lovecraft, The Outsider and Others, 136. 

Matthiessen, Review: Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson: Biography, 509-512. 

Metzdorf, Robert “Hawthorne’s Suit against Ripley and Dana,” 235-241. 

Miller, Harold “Hawthorne Surveys His Contemporaries,” 228-235. 

Miller, Perry. Review: Beatty, Penn Social Philosopher, 252-255. 

Millett, Fred Reviews: Van Doren, The American Novel, 1789-1939, 367-369; Brooks, 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition, 381-383. 

Mood, Fulmer. Review: London, Jack London and His Times: Unconventional 
Biography, 126-127. 

Morgan, George, Jr. Review: Baumgarten, Die geistigen Grundlagen des amerikanischen 
Gemeinwesens, 369-371. 

Naeseth, Henriette Review: Clark (ed.), America’s Lost Plays, and Mason, French 
Theater New York: List Plays, 1899-1939, 516-518. 

Nethercot, Arthur “The Dramatic Background Royall The Contrast,” 
435-446. 
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148-155, 272-282, 404-417, 524-531. 

Parks, Edd Winfield. Review: Jackson (ed.), American Studies Honor William 
Kenneth Boyd, 521-522. 

Pochmann, Henry Review: Derleth, Small Voice: The Biography Zona Gale, 
514-516. 

Pound, Louise. ‘Breton Legend,’” 348-350. 

Purcell, James S., Jr. Review: The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland 
Tobacco Road, 133-134. 
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255-256. 
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“Adams, John, Matthew Adams, Mather Byles, and the New England Weekly Journal,” 
Lennart Carlson, 347-348. 

Literature, Toward New History of,” Louis Wright, 283-287; “Sug- 
gestions Concerning History American Literature,” Harry Hayden Clark, 
288-296; “On the Possibility Co-operative History American Literature,” 
Yvor Winters, 

“Announcements,” Jay Hubbell, 108, 243. 

“Bryant, William and Archibald Alison,” William Palmer Hudson, 59-68. 

Clemens, Note Tom Blankenship (Huckleberry Finn),” Fred Lorch, 
351-353; “Mark Twain Pilot,” Dudley Hutcherson, 353-355; “Mark Twain 
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Cooper, “How Cooper Became Novelist,” George Hastings, 20-51; “The 
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Sources Mercedes Donald Goodfellow, 318-328. 
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The Sentimental Novel 
America 1789-1860 


HERBERT ROSS BROWN 
Professor English, Bowdoin College 


“Deep their weeping willows and haunted groves early 
novelists not build better mousetraps, but least provided 
them with remarkable variety cheese.” (Time, December 
1940, reviews.) account that “remarkable 
variety,” that handkerchiefly fiction which comprised the light 
reading our ancestors, and which can neglected one 
who would understand the aspirations and attitudes the first 
generation the American middle class. important chapter 
the history the national imagination revealed the 
abundant outpouring sentimental fiction from the begin- 
nings 1789 the outbreak the Civil War. significant 
contribution literary history from broadly social point 
view. 

Professor Brown’s volume will prove entertaining the general 

reader, illuminating the student American literature, who 

too apt confine his attention belles-lettres, and useful the 

social historian. 

—ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER 
Professor American History, Harvard University 


Bright, witty, and scholarly, this book makes good reading. And 
provides something long needed—an account changing styles 
the sentimentalism conspicuous American civilization and 
literature for the past hundred and fifty years. 


—NORMAN FOERSTER 
Director the School Letters, The State University 
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Fiction, short stories, serials, art, music, drama and 
many other features. 


editorial advisory board outstanding persons. 


Subscription: Three dollars the year (12 issues) 
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Permanent Binding for 
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Just send the copies constituting 
completed volumes. bind full 
cloth, with name and volume number 
real gold back for $1.50, plus 
postage. 
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matters style, with few exceptions, the editors American 
Literature follow the practice recommended Manual Style, revised 
edition, published the University Chicago Press. 

citations from periodicals, use the following form: 

North American Review, 198-211 (July, 1818). 

With the full form here given, the reader can find the article referred 
even though part the reference incorrect. For the investigator, 
each detail—volume number, page, month, day (for dailies and week- 
lies), and year—may have special importance. references books, 
place and date publication should given. 

For the spelling words not listed Manual Style, consult Web- 
ster’s The New International Dictionary. 


preparing manuscript, single-space all quoted passages which extend 


beyond more than one two short sentences. These are printed 


smaller type than the body the article. single-spaced passages 
not use quotation marks unless these appear the original. not in- 
dent the first line such passages except indicate the beginning 
paragraph the original. 

Place footnotes the bottom the page or, better, wherever they 
occur the text (they should then ruled off above and below) but 
not group them the end the article. Number them consecutively 
throughout the article. 

Reviewers books should note the form employed American Lit- 
erature. important that the number pages and the price the 
book, when known, should given. 


The author each article given twenty-five reprints. More may 
obtained cost. reprints are given book reviews. 


Galley proof sent contributors, but ordinarily not possible 
send page proof. 
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